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Announcement for 1895 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 








The rate of Subscription to Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for 
the year 1895, will be: 


Single Subscription, $2.00 per annum. 


(The same price as heretofore in ‘‘ Clubs.’’) 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River a discount of one- 
fourth from this rate, making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward ‘‘ Clubs’’ we will give one extra copy, 
free, for each ten subscribers. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send, at these rates, fo mew subscribers, the remaining issues of 1894, in addition 
to those of 1895. In other words, by beginning now, a new subscriber will receive the paper 
until First month 1, 1896, for the one year’s price. 





Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


is designed as a Religious, Literary, and Family Newspaper, for circulation amongst FRIENDS, 
and also amongst FRIENDLY PEOPLE. It adopts as its standards the Principles and Testimo- 
nies of the Society of Friends, in their integrity. It finds these exemplified in the teaching and 
action of such worthies as George Fox, William Penn, and Robert Barclay, and of John Wool- 
man, John G. Whittier, and Samuel M. Janney. It believes, as they did, that it is the Spirit 
of Truth which is to be sought after. It is in sympathy, therefore, with all who have at heart 
the advancement of Christian Quakerism, without proscription, without pharisaism, without 
dead formality, or barren literalness. 

The circulation of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL was never greater than at the pres- 
ent time. It desires to further enlarge its field of usefulness. The price of subscription, stated 
above, is a concession to the conditions of the time, and places it amongst the cheapest, other 
religious weeklies being generally of higher price. 


*,* We invite the coiperation of Friends generally to increase its circulation. 


A Trip of 60 Days {27,5000 40, California and | Removal. 
MARY E. WATERS, 


appointment; taking in the different points of in- 
terest en route,—going one route. returning another, 

PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Removed from 314 Franklin St. to 


First month 29, 1895. For further information, ad- 
dress R. B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
720 Wallace Street, 


A Gas or Oil Stove 


(first door ab. Franklin St., south side), Phila. 





Street Railway Bonds 


will warm that room these cool mornings and 
evenings better and cheaper than starting the 
heater. No dirt, smoke, or dust. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


FIRST MORTGAGES percene inter: 


est on income property in Chicago. Title absolutely 
unquestionable and Prompt PayYMENT of Interest 
Guaranteed. Bank references; 13 years’ experi- 
— : Seen, If yon wane an ope or home 
ere, te. No trouble tous. a specialty. 
W. J. LUKENS, 
Or 1223 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
CAHRLES E. LUKENS, 
Postal Station 


“Y,” or Rogers Park, Chicago. | 


6 per cent. free of tax. 
Municipal Warrants 


the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
bearing 6 and 7 


JOHN B. BETTS, 


518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 


of road. Write for particulars. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
There are no better shert term investments on 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Delaware 
Co. Electric R. R. One-third of the cost 


EVENTH MONTH 10 





AL. 


» 1894. 





FAMILY OF FRIENDS HAVE A FEW VA- 
cancies for boarders. Good location, moder- 
ate terms. Address No. 10, this Office. 


YOUNG COLORED GIRL (ABOUT 17) WISHES 
A & position for general housework or child's 
nurse ‘n a small family in the northwestern 
section of the city. Address H. L., care Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY LIVING AT 
A Glenside wish two young men or a married 

couple to board. Carriage to station. Ref- 
erence required. To desirable parties terms will be 
made satisfactory. Call on or address A. J. F., Of- 
fice INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


' 


OR RENT.—SECOND-STORY FRONT, BAY- 
window room; sunny, conveniences; 5 min- 
utes to 52d Street Station. M. R. HILLIARD, 

63d and Media Sts. 
N FRIENDS FAMILY,—WARM ROOM AND 
I board desired by a quiet, WY: lady. 
Moderate terms. Address No. 8, this Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
P D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 
Address FRIEND, 
° 1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


LEASANT, THIRD-STORY COMMUNICATING 
rooms, with board. 1419 N. Seventeenth 8t. 
Friends’ family. 


rm DESIRED, BOTH PLAIN AND CHIL- 


day 





dren’s, at home. Moderate charges. Address 
No. 9, this Office. 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut &t. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
22 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. — 
Staple Trimmings, Hosiery, Muslins. Linings, 
Spool and Embroidery Silks, Zephyrs, Wool Wad- 
ding, Grenadine and other materials for Friends 
Caps. Caps made and Plain Sewing and Quilting 


done. 
a ae oom 509 SwEDE STREET, 
John Faber Miller, Norgstown, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
ties. 


Aa L. SELLERS, 








| | AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Phitadelphia, Penna. 
Friends’ Dining Rooms, 
142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The 
patronage of Friends is solicited. 


Lectures. 


Miss Adele M. Fielde will give ten lectures on 
Japan and China in the Friends’ Seminary, 226 E. 
16th St., New York, on Seventh-days at 3 p. m., be- 

inning Eleventh month 3d. Tickets for the course. 
io dollars. May be procured from members, or at 
the Seminary. 


Young Friends’ Association. 

The monthly meeting of the Association will 
be held on Second-day evening, Eleventh month 
12, at 8 o'clock, in the Library, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets. The subjects for consideration 
will be: 

1. Review of Chap. 8, Vol. III., of Janney’s 
History, by Jesse H. Holmes. 

2. “A Critical Essay of the Friends’ Current 
Periodicals of England,” by Howard M. Jenkins. 

3. “An English View of Elias Hicks in 1819,” 
by Prof. Arthur Beardsley. ; 

All interested persons are invited to be present, 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED). 


TERMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, $2.50. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. 

4 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
10 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT I8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “‘8STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES ; 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 5 cents 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
ae rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
eation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, 
Dears, or Post-orrick MONEY ORDERS; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the 
risk of the person sosending. #@-Draw checks and 
money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


Contents of this Issue. 


Firty-Two THOUGHTS OF FRIENDs— 
XLV., 
PoEM: ONE AT A TIME, 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 
VaLugs: PAPER BY DEAN BonD,... . 
History OUTLINE OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS, .. . 
EARLY DISCIPLINE aT Easton, MpD., . . 717 
Papers READ aT CHAPPAQUA: 
International Arbitration, . . . 
“ QUAKER” AND “ FRIEND,” 
EDITORIAL : 
Where are You, First-day Morning? 
BrerTas, MARRIAGES, DEATHS 
FRIENDS’ New TESTAMENT LEssons,— 
No 46, 


NEws OF FRIENDS: 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting, 
Concord Quarterly Meeting 
Canada Half-Yearly Meeting, 
Notes, 


THE Late Joun M. BRooMaLt, 

LETTER FROM THE LAING Scomook, .. . 

FRIENDS IN Bosron, .. . 

To FRIENDSIN THE SEVEN YRARLY MEET- 
INGS, . 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC., 

Tae Liprary, 


PorTRyY: The Smallest Gift; “Dollars and 
Dimes ;” The Two Mysteries, . 

METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR TENTH 
Monts, 1894, 

NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 


(VAROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


786 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
4@- Medium Felts and Straw Bonnets. 


Pre 
| N 
» | lars, ad 


Swarthmore College. 


TS -— of weieete, Opens 9th to. m. 1894. 
ege Courses for y men and young 
women, leading to Classival, Engineering, en- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, . oe libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, ress 
CHARLES Dz GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


ane grow poet ok ge ot 
ve ; ten ; 
three courses of study, the Scien et iological 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biol 
laboratories; manual , care will 
be given to the moral and 


oth 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses popes for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

easantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 

m New York. For catalogue and culars ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 

Locust Valley, Long d. 

Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


, 
) 
Friends’ School, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
Will reopen Ninth month 10, 18%. The work 
ns with Kindergarten and ends with the —— 
1 and College Soapamatery A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 


Friends. Catalogues mailed when requested. 
SaAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 

| drawing, besides thorough work in all common 

school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 

Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 

For circulars apply to 
LOUIS B. BLER, Principal, 
Or to BOSLER, Sec Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. retary, 

Ogontz, Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
SSS ee anu entice the care 
fag new and much enlarged, and has 


presvnt build- 

itary te. Ex t of instructors. 
en 

Jaren fr business or college. Healthfully and 

tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

lew York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


dress 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN RASEESUTS, 
. Chappaqua, N. Y. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 
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BRAINS SUPPLIED 


When you need the services of a Governess, Teacher, Tutor, Travelin 
or any assistant where: “brain work” is required, we will recommend competent and 


ly candidates, charge. Correspo! 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAI (Edward C, Dixon), 


Companion, 


mdence solicited. 
1341 ARCH STREET, PHILA 


: 


AA 


QI is% 
*=PUREs 


FOR THE BABY. 
_ MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital (subscribed), . 
Capital (paidin),. . 


Undivided Profits, ” 





» « « 50,000 
Sk be 6,231.14 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Gutesed for Auatinisteatee aco others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 


JoszrH R. RHOoADs, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
Rosert Morris EAry, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny. 
. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis, Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas RB. Gill. 


4 The Quaker Ideal.” 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


per binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 





Price, in 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y~When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“Wq 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XLV. 


It is charged that our Society lacks freedom and adap- 
tation to the age in which we live. But if we 
look at the matter closely, we shall see that the cause ts not 
in the central truth of Quakerism, but in a failure to com- 
prehend it; in an attempt to fetter with forms and hedge 
about with dogmas that great law of Christian liberty. 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Another pregnant and altogether true expression from the letter of 
1870. 


ONE AT A TIME. 
ONE step at a time, and that well placed, 
We reach the grandest height ; 
One stroke at a time, earth’s hidden stores 
Will slowly come to light; 
One seed at a time, and the forest grows ; 


One drop at a time, and the river flows 
Into the boundless sea. 


One word at a time, and the greatest book 
Is written and is read; 

One stone at a time, and the palace rears 
Aloft its stately head ; 

One blow at a time, the tree’s cleft through, 

And a city will stand where a forest grew 
A few short years before. 


One foe at a time, and he subdued, 
And the conftict will be won; _ 

One grain at atime, and the sand of life 
Will slowly all be run ; 

One minute, another, the hours fly ; 

One day at a time our lives speed by 
Into eternity. 


One grain of knowledge, and that well stored, 
Another, and more on them; 
And as time rolls on your mind will shine 
With many a garnered gem 
Of thought and wisdom. And time will tell 
“One thing at a time, and that done well,” 
Is wisdom’s proven rule. 


— Golden Days. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
= our issue of last week we gave the proceedings of Second-day, 
im fui. 
On Second-day evening, the General Conference of 
First-day School Workers was held. 

This meeting was addressed by Edward H. Magill 
and others. It was said that it was the largest and most 
satisfactory meeting of the kind ever held in this city, 
and gave evidence of the growth and interest of this very 
important work of our Society at this period. 

On Third-day, the answers to the twelve queries sent 
up from our fifteen monthly meetings show that the dis- 
cipline is well maintained in most respects, there being 
but four meetings within the limits of the yearly meeting 
that were not held during the year, one of these a mid- 
week meeting, on a very inclement day. 

The answers to the query on Temperance showed an 
improvement since last year, and that we are now practi- 
cally clear of the sale and use of liquor. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 10, 1894. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol, XXII. No. 1147. 


The raising of tobacco is continued in one of our 
monthly meetings to a limited extent. This caused 
quite an animated discussion among our members. Jona- 
than K. Taylor regretted that any one should misuse this 
fair land in producing a poison to sap the intellect and 
produce misery in his fellow man. Hesaid that no mind 
that is under the influence of tobacco could attain the 
full vigor that God intended it should attain. To the 


youth he gave an especial warning of its evil effect, and 
should they transgress 


the blight that would follow 
this well established law. 

Joseph J. Janney, Chairman of the Indian Commit- 
tee, informed that the present administration’s attempt to 
put the Indian agencies in charge of army officers to a 
great measure, was not found satisfactory, and the indica- 
tions are it will be abandoned. There has been a dis- 
position on the part of the Indian Bureau to discourage 
the further extension, if not to abolish, the government 
contract school system. Under the system the schools 
established by different churches are assisted by govern- 
ment aid. Congress having appropriated $1,025,000 for 
the education of the Indian children, a large part of this 
amount is paid to denominational schools, the govern- 
ment allowing $167.00 for each child per annum in these 
institutions. The Roman Catholics having more schools 
than any other denomination, received a large share of 
this sum, and this has caused some feeling among the 
Protestant churches, and may lead to a withdrawal of 
government aid from all denominational schools. There 
is a growing sentiment in favor of the education of In- 
dian children in the regular district or public schools 
along with white children. 

The report on Philanthropic Labor showed that a 
broad field has been entered upon, and considerable labor 
performed. The report says that much benefit would be 
derived if the courts of justice were not burdened with 
cases that could be settled by arbitration, and that the 
justices of the peace should not let a fee discriminate 
against arbitration. The report strongly opposed the in- 
troduction of military drill or a spirit of war into public 
institutions of learning. In regard to temperance the 
report states that while it was necessary to reform the 
drunkard it was much more necessary to remove the cause 
of drunkenness. The following minute was proposed, 
which was approved and adopted by the meeting : 

‘* Believing that the use and sale of alcoholic liquors as a beverage 
is a most serious obstacle to the progress of Christianity ; that it causes 
the downfall of untold numbers of our brothers and sisters; and that 
it endangers the integrity of our Republic; the Religious Society of 
Friends in Baltimore Yearly Meeting assembled, most earnestly pro- 
tests against the licensing such sale of alcoholic liquors by City, State, 
or National government, and urges the members of our Society to 
maintain a consistent opposition to the Liquor Power in all its forms, 
and against any system of obtaining revenue from them by the Govern- 


ment.” 

A memorial of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning our deceased friend Abel A. Hull, was read and 
approved. Also one concerning Darlington Hoopes. 
(He was one of the most amiable and truly Christian-like 
characters that this Yearly Meeting has had counsel from 
in this generation. ‘To know him was to love him, and 
admire his true devotion to our Society.) 

Kirk Brown. 
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On Third- ing morning, in women’s naietiod, the: vabelt 
of the Press Committee was presented. It was accepted, 
and $50 directed to be placed at the service of the com- 
mittee. Ellisan Brown explained the work, and said: 
Woman is coming to the front. Purification of the press 
is necessary. Men working in the reform movements 
give Friends the credit of being pioneers in good works. 
Isabella Tyson, chairman of the committee, said it had 
not been their plan to antagonize the press, and they are 
unable, on account of the bulk, to lay before the meeting 
all the interesting and courteous letters that they have 
received in response to their appeals. Neither can they 
give in detail the account of all the work they have 
done. 

Frances M. Robinson said the matter had been 
brought before Indiana Yearly Meeting by the epistle 
from Baltimore. The result was the appointment of a 
joint committee, which prepared two letters which they 
hoped to circulate in the most efficient manner. Pauline 
W. Holmes spoke of the little paper published in New 
York, by Aaron M. Powell, called Zhe Philanthropist, and 
the good work it is doing. (Other Friends approved.) 

Alice C. Robinson asked the women present not to 
feel that because there is a committee on the purification 
of the press they are relieved of responsibility. She 
asked each mother, when she saw anything objectionable, 
to write a personal letter to the editor. And she ad- 
vised Friends to avoid, as subjects of conversation, the 
crimes that are described in the daily papers. Martha 
Warner cautioned against much that is published in the 
Sunday papers. 

Mary H. Way wished to add testimony of encourage- 
ment to those who feel weak in some localities. She 
took to an editor a report of temperance work, and said 
to him she was sorry to ever bring such matter to be 
printed, as she sometimes felt they should do more and 
tell less, that the enemy should not be warned of what 
they hoped to do. He replied that he had often thought 
of that, and wondered if the ladies were doing much 
good, but lately, he said, he felt encouraged, because 
but for the women a representative of evil ways would 
have been returned to Congress, so I wish to encourage 
you. If you do not see the fruit, persevere, for the tree 
is good. Mary C. Blackburn told of a visit she made to 
an editor, when she spoke of certain published matter as 
‘* disgraceful.’’ <‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘it was disgraceful 
but I have drawn the pencil over much that was still 
worse, and you ladies have helped me to do this.’’ 

The epistle from Illinois was then read. Mary C. 
Blackburn and others expressed their appreciation of it. 
Martha H. Townsend said she felt as if the epistle brought 
those Jllinois Friends very close to us. We often speak 
of them as our ‘‘ distant friends,’’ but now they seem so 
near. She wished to encourage some present who have 
been impressed that now they must take a step forward to 
do and to act. May our Heavenly Father be with each 
one of us, that we may be individually faithful. May we 
go from this gathering with a fullness of heart, to dedi- 
cate ourselves to His service. 

Pauline W. Holmes said that in the epistle they have 
taken so high a place on the questions interesting us, it is an 
encouragement to us to be faithful in the sight of our Lord. 
Alice C. Robinson wished that when we engage in phil- 
anthropic work it may be with the love of our Heavenly 
Father. Let us try to lose sight of self, and of the 
thought of the criticism of those around us. When we 


send a letter to the press, I hope we will not let it go | 


without a prayer that it may accomplish our Father's 
work. 


The report of the Committee on Philanthropic Wor, 
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was then died. The report ‘ened that Abby D. dees 
had asked Baltimore Yearly Meeting to assume the salary 
of the industrial teacher in her school. Anna M. Jack- 
son (of New York) was asked to explain the matter to 
the meeting, which she did. Several Friends spoke in 
approbation of the plan. Alice C. Robinson hoped each 
one would take the subject to heart, and give more than 
the small sum needed to make up the amount asked. She 
thanked those who had aided the Free Kindergarten in 
Baltimore. Ann Branson, Ellisan Brown, and others 
spoke of local demands for sympathy and aid. Alice C. 
Robinson urged the importance of educational work to 
fit the colored people for self-support, and raise them 
above mere charity. 

The report of the Committee was accepted, and the 
appropriation asked for granted. The money for the 
industrial teacher at the Laing school was advised to be 
raised by voluntary contribution. 

The report on Indian Affairs was presented. The 
Queries were then taken up, and the First and Second, 
with answers thereto, read. Mary Heald Way said: ‘ If 
there is any one query that stirs my soul it is this. Would 
that we could answer always that this love and this unity, 
the very badge of discipleship, are preserved amongst us. 
I would have us say with grand old Paul, ‘ This one thing 
I do ; leaving the things that are behind, I press forward 
to the things that are in Christ Jesus.’ ’’ 

Lizzie Janney told of a young Friend who said that to 
her the consideration of the Queries in the Preparative 
Meeting took the place- of the sacraments in other de- 
nominations, they are so important. 

Alice C. Robinson said, ‘* We expect to love each 
other in the meeting, and I realize more and more as we 
look into others lives, that if we keep up the standard, 
hold to things of good report, we are helping others to 
live up to a high and noble life. So why should we not 
expect to love not only those who seem wise and loveable, 
but everyone, because in everyone is something noble, 
something good, something true.’’ Frances M. Robin- 
son quoted the words, ‘* Greater love than this hath no 
man, than that he lay down his life for his friend.’’ We 
can learn also to love not only our friend, but our enemy. 


FOURTH-DAY, TENTH MONTH 31. 


After the reading of the minutes and exercises of the 


, | preceding and Second day, the Third Query was read. 


Martha H. Townsend said she thought the summary 
in accordance with the answers, but she felt sorry that 
the answer in regard to pernicious reading and corrupt 
conversation should be qualified by saying that ‘‘ Friends 
are generally careful.’’ She felt that a// Friends are care- 
ful in this regard. Alice C. Robinson suggested that 
parents cannot always be sure what conversation their 
children indulge in. It takes grace from Heaven to keep 
near them, to keep them from pernicious reading and 
corrupt conversation. It cannot be done by a critizing 
spirit, but only by near sympathy between parent and 
child. Pauline W. Holmes thought it more important for 
mothers to exercise a care over their children’s reading 
than to have an extreme care for their material needs. 
Both are good, but if there is not time for both, the ex- 
act nicety of housekeeping may better be cmitted than 
the knowledge of what the children read. Frances C. 
Robinson advised parents to read with their children, in 
doing which they may cause them to appreciate the good 
and reject the evil. Mary E. Borton expressed her deep 


exercise on this matter of pure reading for the children. 

Sarah Jane Price spoke against the fashion of extrava- 
| gance in speech, of speaking of everything as ‘‘Awfully 
or ‘‘ awfully disagreeable,”’ 


beautiful,’’ and related an in- 
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cident of a little niece to whom she taught the text, ‘‘ Let 
your yea be yea and your nay nay, for whatsoever is 
more than these savors of evil.’’ By the application of 
this text, the child reformed her own speech, and ex- 
erted a helpful influence on those around her. 

The Fourth Query was then read with the summary 
prepared by the clerk. It was explained that the reason 
why the answers were not quite clear, was because some 
came from meetings held in joint session. Pauline W. 
Holmes felt it a good thing that the matter was brought 
before the women. They should be able to give an in- 
telligent reason to their sons and brothers why they should 
not use tobacco. In the way of literature on this subject, 
attention was called to the leaflets prepared for college 
students on the subject of tobacco, and circulated by 
John L. Griffen of New York City. Elizabeth F. 
Bogardus spoke of the Query in the New York Discipline, 
asking if Friends are clear of using liquor in cooking. 

Martha H. Townsend spoke of the terrible effects of 
presenting to a person trying to refurm from intemper- 
ance, the temptation on our tables. Mary H. Way spoke 
earnestly on this matter. So much influence is on the 
other side, even so good and true a woman as Marion 
Harland saying, ‘‘ the danger is so slight it need not be 
considered.’’ She advised Friends to have a high stand- 
ard in this matter, and regretted the position some phy- 
sicians hold, an eminent woman physician having said to 
her, ‘‘ Yes, there are substitutes, but the liquor is there 
and they are not.’’ She also advised young girls not to 
appear in public with young men using tobacco ; she felt 
a pity for any whom she saw doing so. 

The Fifth and Sixth Queries, with their summary 
answers, were then read. Pauline W. Holme referred to 
the danger in cider, and Alice C. Robinson spoke of the 
lesson received at Chappaqua, where are so many beauti- 
ful old apple trees, and bushels and bushels of apples are 
allowed to waste because the people will not make cider. 

Mary H. Way said in the matter of bearing testimony 
to a free gospel ministry, the way of upholding it has 
changed as has that in regard to pernicious literature. 
In the past, all fiction was considered pernicious, now we 
know that great truths are thus taught in parables, as Je- 
sus taught in parables. In her work in obeying the voice 
of .the Spirit to her she came in contact with both min- 
isters and laymen in churches; sometimes she spoke in 
the pulpits of the former. It was allin the line of her 
work, and might cause uneasiness with some Friends, and 
if so they must remonstrate with her and she must re- 
ceive them kindly and meekly. She did not feel it an 
infringement of the query, or she would not do it. 

Anna Hollingsworth thought when Friends attended 
church and put money into the contribution box they 
were not bearing Friends’ testimony in favor of a free 
gospel ministry. 

The Seventh Query, with summary, was then read. 
Isabella Tyson spoke in regard to the matter of fulfilling 
our engagements. She used to feel that this meant finan- 
nancial engagements only, but of late years, when she 
has experienced the loss of time occasioned at commit- 
tees and elsewhere by a lack of punctuality, she has be- 
come convinced that all engagements are embraced in 
the query, and she urged all to try to be punctual in all 
appointments. 

Martha H. Townsend emphasized this, and cautioned 
the women to be careful against living beyond their 
means, especially in this time of financial depression. 
By a habit of economy they may prevent the necessity 
for the head of the house to say a change must be made 
in the manner of living. Mary C. Blackburn said she 
had waited for Isabella Tyson to express a concern. She 
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had felt that the epistle committee should ask the céopera- 
tion of other yearly meetings in the press work. Pauline 
W. Holmes expressed the gratification she felt that so many 
epistles had mentioned interest in it. Isabella Tyson 
expressed the pleasure the committee would feel to have 
the codperation of other yearly meetings, and invited 
strangers in attendance to meet the Press Committee at 
the close of the meeting. Frances M. Robinson ex- 
plained how their work in Indiana was the direct result 
of the work in Baltimore. She advised a direct appeal 
to the different yearly meetings as the matter in the epis- 
tles might be overlooked. 

Anna R. Powell said: ‘‘As I have listened to the 
searching inquiries made and the conscientious care given 
to the answers, I have renewedly appreciated the value of 
these queries, and I have felt to congratuate these young 
women who are born into this heritage. You are taught 
the value of practical religion and are not fettered by 
creeds. Remember, too, that this is the only religious 
society where women have equal rights and privileges 
with men. In other denominations women are making 
earnest efforts to gain these privileges. They are bless- 
ings that bring opportunity and responsibility.’’ 

The resolution in regard to intoxicating liquors, 
adopted by the Philanthropic Committee, was endorsed 
by the Yearly Meeting. 


FIFTH-DAY, ELEVENTH MONTH I. 


After the minutes of the previous day had been read, 
a visit was received from J. J. Cornell. He said that 
while sitting in meeting the evening before with his 
brothers and sisters, he heard a cry from some hearts for 
words more adapted to their particular condition. ‘I 
have come in the love the Father gives me to open before 
these hearts words as He gives me wisdom. Isee some, 
over whose path in life affliction’s waves roll heavily. 
Hope has almost died out. You turn back within your- 
selves with a lack of companionship that used to be 
yours,—almost a darkness is over your spirits, so well I 
know by my own experience of this state. Even now, 
although at times you seem to be left alone, the Father’s 
hand is underneath. Dwell not too long or too deeply 
on your own sorrows ; look around and see those who 
have less than yourselves, and gocarry words of comfort. 
Show your sympathy, be it only by taking the hand in 
kindly pressure, and you will find there will come to 
your spirits a consolation that now seems impossible. It 
will not lessen the love you bear those of whom you are 
bereft, but it will make you better fitted to enjoy their 
presence in the eternal life. May you covenant to-day 
no longer to indulge in selfish sorrow. You will find in 
the loving care extended towards others a deeper love 
growing in your own spirits, and out of this affection 
you will become purified and better instruments in God’s 
hand for the work for which you are fitted. 

‘« T have heard also the cry of some who feel they see 
no good things, that they have accomplished no good. 
Dear hearts, you need patience, you see so much that is 
contrary to what you think is right; you see so many 
divergent views to what you understand is the call of the 
Father ; you feel to judge of others, and you are thus 
dwelling in a sealed house. You need to dwell as in the 
cave, close the human eye, you will hear the still, small 
voice telling you there are seventy thousand who have 
not bowed to Baal, and that under the garb which seems 
to you inconsistent there are spirits attuned to hear the 
voice of their God. Trust your Heavenly Father more. 
He who is all powerful and permits these things to be, 
leads his children through different paths. Do your duty 


without this spirit of criticism, and where you have 
thought to find a stone you will find bread. 
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‘« There are some whose cry I heard last evening, to 
whom has been given the gift of the ministry. You have 
felt, perhaps, that the gift was so small it was not worth 
while to exercise it. Your young hearts have been al- 
most ready to say: ‘ Here am I, send me,’ but have felt 
unworthy. You must remember we hold the gift in 
earthen vessels. It may be given to those who have much 
to doand require of themselves. I know this from my own 
experience. I learned the need of greater watchfulness, 
and from that watchfulness came greater faithfulness, and 
if I have been able to help any it has been because in my 
younger years I was faithful to the indication of little re- 
quirements laid upon me. We may be unconscious of 
the effect of a testimony delivered, yet as when a stone 
is thrown into the watet the ripples widen and extend, 
that ripple made on human hearts may widen and widen 
throughout eternity. Be faithful to God’s requirements. 
You will find them ever true, and sustaining you if 
you feel that you lack this power to express well what 
you feel. Be not over anxious in regard to the effect 
upon those to whom you speak. If you do your duty 
God will care for the result. 

‘« There are some of you to whom has not been com- 
mitted this public work. But in the performance of every- 
day duties there has come a spirit of discouragement. 
You would like to do more; you feel you would get a 
richer reward. Dear hearts, I must remind you that 
those who occupy prominent positions have more to bear, 
—are the marks for the critic. I sometimes think if it 
had been my lot to be an active member of society, and 
not a minister, I should have been deeply grateful to my 
God. But when I have been faithful to the work, regard- 
less of criticism, I have felt a reward. Oh, remember 
the lesson Jesus gave, ‘ What is that to thee? If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? Follow 
thou me!’ 

‘There are some who are working who do not feel 
discouragement, but who desire a little more approbation 
from their fellows. Friends, there is no proper work that 
He does not unfold to us as a duty, whether it be works 
of kindness or benevolence, whether it be in the proper 
presentation of his word or in your household duties, 
there is no abiding place except under his exact direction. 
To him only is the praise. 


knee to formulate a prayer, but in the heart that longs to 


do just what the Master desires, is found the true prayer. 
I leave with you this passage of love. I hope you will 


which will satisfy your deepest longings.’’ 
Isabella Tyson said she had most gratefully heard the 


| selves, the oppression of dress. 


_ we cannot do the best work for him. 
| was expressed by Pauline W. Holme that we should also 
We do not need to bend the | 





| Yearly Meetings, was read and approved. 


to us, and I know some hearts have been strengthened. 
What has been publicly told them to-day is only what 
the Lord has secretly said in their hearts and in their 
own chamber. I feel my message to be to ask, Are we 
true to one another? Are we the true Friends we profess 
to be? Perhaps there are little things of which it is our 


| duty to speak to our friends; there are sad hearts from 


removal by death, and sad hearts from other things ; let 


| us turn to our Heavenly Father and, as we believe in in- 


strumental helps, we must be willing to go down into the 
depths and then be faithful to the little message he gives. 
We none of us know to whom the message will be sent, 
let us, therefore, be willing to be sent where he wills.’’ 

The Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Queries were then read 
with their answers and summaries. Alice C. Robinson 
spoke of the killing of birds for decoration as a form of 
oppression, mentioning in particular the aigrettes so much 
worn in bonnets, which are taken from the breast of the 
mother heron, and causing the sacrifice of both mother 


| and young for the thoughtless vanity of women. 


The Eleventh Query, with its answers, was read, show- 
ing a gain of five in membership. Mary H. Way spoke 


| of those gained by convincement, questioning, ‘‘ are we 


careful enough to go to those who are interested in us, 
and ask them to come with us? Our motive is good. 
We say we will let them be; the Master will tell them 
where to go. We do not want to cross a life which is 
satisfied somewhere else, but to be so enthused ourselves 
that when the Master opens the way we may invite them 
to know us, our ways, our faults, our delights, our virtues, 
that if they care for us they may come with us.”’ 

An expression was made that the absent and distant 
members should receive information of what occupies 
the attention of the Yearly Meeting, and much sympathy 
was felt for those unable to be present, and a desire to 
send them friendly greetings. 

The Twelfth Query was then read. Laura Smith 
spoke of a form of oppression which we lay upon our- 
Our bodies are given us 
for a use, and for the work of our Father, and if we so 
compress the organs that they cannot do their best work, 
And the thought 


develop our bodies. 
An appeal prepared by the Press Committee to sister 
Memorials 


| concerning Abel A, Hull and Darlington Hoopes were then 
find in the deepening of your love for the Father that | 


words of our brother, and hoped each would take that | 


needed for herself. 
we had heard from our brother was so adapted to many 
states among us, that surely the hand of the Lord would 
not return unto him void, but would accomplish where- 
unto it was sent. 

Mary E. Brinton made the following expressions: ‘ I 
stand in all humility to acknowledge that I have made 
new resolves since being in your midst. Listening to the 
words in regard to those in affliction, I have travailed in 
spirit, for I have tasted of this. I have been called to 
part with the little lambs, but it will not do to dwell 


Anna Hilliard said that this message | 


read, and testimonies to their worth and works were made 
by several. Martha Townsend made a few remarks on 
the value of punctuality. 

The report of the treasurer of the Yearly Meeting 
was read and approved. The meeting united in continu- 
ing Elisha H. Walker as Treasurer. The minutes of the 
Representative Committee were read and approved. Re- 
ports were read from the Educational Committee, and 


| the committee to nominate members of the Representa- 


tive Committee ; these were approved. Alice C. Robin- 


| son spoke of an industrial home for friendless women, in 


| operation in Baltimore. 


They are now employed in 


| making rag-carpets ; they are encouraged to go out in 


upon this sorrow ; there are those who have been called 


? 


to bear deeper trials. 

Alice C. Robinson said that she felt most grateful to 
our Heavenly Father for sending our brothers, and that 
each one of us could take some crumbs from the Master’s 
table. 


the strength and encouragement our brother has brought 


| the preparation and printing of the minutes. 


| and approved. 


service in homes. 

Committees were appointed to examine and revise the 
epistles, before transcribing, and to assist the clerks in 
The epis- 
tles,—one to those meetings holding separate sessions, 
and one to those meeting in joint session,—were read 
Martha Townsend spoke of the interest 


| evinced by those in the body of the meeting, and the 
Martha H. Townsend said : ‘* I feel deeply grateful for | 


expression therefrom during the yearly meeting, which 
seemed encouraging for the Society’s future. Clemen- 
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tine Jennings and Mary H. Way referred to the efficient 
service of the clerks and those appointed on committees. 
The latter spoke also of mercy to the lower creation, re- 
ferred to in the morning session. She was so rejoiced 
and cheered to find among ‘‘ her people’’ practical pro- 
test against the inhumanity of bird slaughter ; there were 
no ‘‘ aigrettes’’ to be seen on our hats or bonnets. 

A desire was expressed, voiced by Laura Smith, that 
if the meeting was willing, a young Friends’ meeting 
should be held this evening. Mary H. Way and Martha 
Townsend expressed their willingness. If there were 
hunger let there be food. Sarah Jane Price appealed to 
each that she would keep more close to the Divine Pres- 
ence, and carry to the Heavenly Father all burdens of 
care and sorrow. 

The Young Friends’ meeting was appointed for eight 
o'clock p. m., in the library room. 

Anna Rice Powell spoke feelingly of the strenght she 
had gained in the meetings during the past week. Frances 
M. Robinson repeated Anna R, Powell’s thought, and 
praised God for his plentiful blessings. Alice Robinson 
and Laura Smith spoke of their thankfulness for the pres- 
ence and helpful words of the Friends who had been 
with us,—the silence and the spoken word. Sarah Price 
appealed to our Heavenly Father in supplication. The 


concluding minute was then read by the clerk, followed | 


Read by Elizabeth Powell Bond, before the Swarthmore College 
students, Tenth month 7, 1894. 
NEARLY twenty centuries ago the Teacher who spoke ‘< as 
one having authority,’’ said this to the multitude gathered 
to listen to his wondrously moving words: ‘‘ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal : 

‘* But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal : 

‘« For where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.”’ 

This message suggests a picture of the times in which 
the words were spoken. Then, as now, moths hid them- 





selves away in unused garments and fabrics; rust cor- | 


roded metal stored in idleness. Then, as now, thieves 
watched for the accumulation of treasure, and waylaid 
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monasteries, to secure for themselves the solace of the 
religious life. But I cannot believe that we are so to in- 
terpret the Great Teacher’s words. We are born to 
action. It is in the image of God that we are active. Is 
not the very life of God a life of action as we see it mani- 
fested before us, ‘‘ without haste and without rest,’’ in 
the unwearying succession of the days with their sun and 
storm, and seed-time and harvest! As the children of 
God, men are impelled from within to use their creative 
and inventive gifts, to plow and sow and reap and build. 
As the children of God, men instinctively strive to make 
themselves masters, as their Heavenly Father is, of earth 
and air and sea. Is it not apparent, too, that our Heavenly 
Father loves beauty? Everywhere we see the touch of a 
Heavenly Artist. And so, the children of the Most High 
love beauty ; and their activity is in part to create, and 
in part to embellish. If, as I love to believe, it is because 
we are made in the image of God, that we are impelled 
to create and to adorn, then we have in the life of God, 
as it is revealed to us in nature and in the great souls that 
are the teachers and leaders of men, a revelation of the 
God-like aim and end of all activity. ‘‘ For him to live, 
is still to give.’’ The sunshine floods the earth with light 
and warmth ; the earth yields up its harvests in fulfill- 
ment of the promise that ‘‘ seed-time and harvest shall 
not fail.’’ Thus it is that God himself lays not up treas- 
ures upon earth—he lives but to give, he hoards not for 
moth and rust to corrupt. Here is the open secret of the 
divine life; here is the touchstone by which to test all 
human activity. Is it beneficent in its purpose ? 

There are men fitted by nature and attainment to be 
a good providence to other men. ‘They have the clear, 
quiet mind to organize great industries and thus to utilize 
the activities of other men. If they accept their own 
gifts to organize and direct as the opportunity to force the 
labor of other men for their own aggrandizement, then 
are they striving to lay up treasure upon earth, which in 
the getting has already been corrupted. If, however, 
they accept this ability to organize and direct as dele- 
gated power from the divine mind, then they will see to 
it that the humbler hands and feet that do their bidding 
to work out their great industrial plans, are made justly 
to share in the happy results of a codéperation between 
mental and physical power. It may be that by this plan 


| of codperative activities dividends would be be less ; but 


| then wages might be more. 


the merchant, and broke through the walls of the treas- | 


ury.. 
lands and store-houses and costly stuffs and jewels beyond 
price. 
time and strength and thought to the struggle for the 
things that moths and thieves might take from them ; and 


that they themselves must leave when the earthly life | tian fellowship which true religion must promote, the 


ended. He pitied the struggle after riches that may still 
leave the possessor poor. He earnestly endeavored to 
turn the thought of the multitude away from the things 


that perish, ‘‘ to the treasures in heaven ’’ the things that | 


make the soul ‘‘ rich toward God.’’ ‘* Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,’ he counseled, 


been speaking of) ‘‘ shall be added unto you.’’ 


long ago to the people of far away Galilee, has been 
saved all these centuries for us. 

‘* Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.’’ The first 
sound of these words would seem to turn our thought 
away from this earthly life with its varied activities, to a 
life of contemplation of heavenly things, and men have 
withdrawn themselves to the solitudes of deserts and 


Then, as now, men died and left behind them | gether in the one luxuriant home, but then the many 


It may be that so much of 
costly and elegant furnishings could not be gathered to- 


| homes might rejoice in the added bit of adornment 


And the Great Teacher saw men giving all their | 


which man’s beauty-loving nature craves. Could this 
plan of codperative activity prevail, which is only another 


| name for the spirit of brotherhood, the spirit of Chris- 


| treasures that men lay up, would be more And more 
| treasure fit for heaven, the furnishings of the human soul 


safe from the touch of death. 
The struggle to lay up treasure upon earth has become 
a tragic thing. The need to be rich for the power there 


| is in riches and the honor that power commands, con- 
‘‘and all these things’’ (the food and clothing he had | 


fronts every young soul. To many, the long, hard 


_ hours of business life, with its exacting financial respon- 
Let us pause to consider whether this lesson spoken so 


sibilities, mean the wreck of physical health. To some, 


| alas! the strain upon the moral nature is more than can 


be borne; and the haste to be rich sacrifices the soul’s 


| integrity for the unutterable misery of the defaulters’ 


prison-cell. ‘‘ Despondent from financial troubles ’’ is so 
often the explanation of the suicide’s tragic death. It is 
the false estimate of va/ues that makes up the tragedy of 
business life. ‘‘ The things that perish’’ are placed 


above ‘‘ the things that are eternal.’’ 
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College life should be one of the influences at work | 


in the world to establish a right estimate of values. 
College life should be a season of training to perceive 
and to love ‘‘ the things that are eternal.’’ Thus early 


roof, transforming all that might be commonplace and 
dull into vivid and vital experiences. 
how closely allied college life should be with our concep- 
tion of the heavenly life ? 
freedom to pursue ‘‘ the things that are eternal.’’ 
loving forethought of those whose life is bound up in 
yours, has taken away the necessity for you to consider 
‘«what you shall eat, or wherewithal you shall be 
clotned.’’ By the sweat of their brow do you eat bread 
during these years set apart for your intellectual develop- 
ment. Thus are you left as free from all the struggles 
and anxieties of earthly life as if you had entered upon 
the heavenly. Have you thought of this significance of 
college life ? 
sibly be indifferent in your efforts ? 


How is it true that mathematics and science and his- | 


tory and literature are things eternal ? Whose mind is it 
but God's that has established mathematical law, 
type of truth, the chart by which suns and stars move in 
their courses. It is true that it is hardly more than the 


t of mathematical law that can come intoacol- | ". : 
alphabe | vincements attended his labors. 


lege course ; but if you approach this subject as one of 


s : : eg 
the manifold revelations of the Infinite mind will it not 4 ea : ; 
| sixty ministers became his coadjutors. 


have a new and rich significance as you work upon its 
problems ? 
effort of men to find out the methods of God. 
and literature are the records of men’s struggles onward 
and upward toward higher planes of living, toward the 
life of God himself. Thus does it appear that ‘‘ while 
knowledge grows from more to more,’’ 
reverence develop in the soul of the student, then student 
life is lifted up into a truly religious life. 


You are here in absolute | 
The | 


the | 


HISTORY OUTLINE OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 
A Report presented by the History Committee of Young Friends’ 


| Association, Philadelphia. 
in the college year would I lay this thought before you, | 
that it may be as leaven in your life under our college | 


Have you thought | 


Tue Historical Committee has forwarded a chronology of 
the Society of Friends to the Executive Committee, with 
a recommendation that it be published. 

The Chronology covers the time from 1644 to 1828, 


| and aims to present, in a convenient form, the record of 





Every department of science is but the | 
History | 


if only more of | 


The glow of | 


delight in intellectual activity that broadens and deepens | 


the soul’s outlook, is akin to the thrill of religious fervor 


that feels all its life rooted and nourished in the Eternal | 


Life. 

If this be your conception of college life then you 
are in training to value ‘‘the things eternal’’ ; and 
when you take your own place in the world as a producer 
it will not be with the absorbing passion to hoard riches, 
but to live out the God-implanted instinct of beneficent 
activity. You will so value the treasures of noble litera- 


your precious volumes, your methods of work will help 
your neighbor to get books and book cases. Thus will 


authenticated events and dates which lie scattered over 
the pages of more or less voluminous histories. Janney’s 
History has been the prime authority, but Sewel, 


| George Fox’s Journal, and other books have been con- 
neg The whole time is divided into five periods: 


The Beginning of the Society. 2. Extension. 3. 
Semeitatlon 4. Continuation. 5. Dissension. The 
record of each period is prefaced with asummary. The 


| summaries are as follows: 


| 1644-1653.—THE BecI . 
In the light of this thought can you pos- | wie hp, ee eo, 


The Beginning of the Society of Friends is consid- 
ered as coincident with the beginning of George Fox's 
public ministry, viz.: in the early 40’s of the seven- 
teenth century. Before 1651 his ministry was confined 
to the midland counties of England, but late in that 


| year he entered Yorkshire, and the years 1652 and 1653 


were spent by him in the northern counties. Great con- 
Meetings were settled over all the North, and about 
A large propor- 
tion of the most prominent Friends of the first genera- 
tion were convinced during these two years or a little 
later. 


| 1654-1659.—EXTENSION. 


The six years beginning with 1654 and ending with 
1659 may be said to comprise the period of the Society’s 
Extension. In 1654 Friendliness secured a foothold in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, while northern preachers, 
scattering over England, established several centres of 
influence in the eastern and southwestern parts of that 
country. By 1660 meetings were settled over all Eng- 


| land and Wales, the larger part of Jreland, and about 


| half of Scotland. 
| tivity. 


| North American coast. 


This was also a period of foreign ac- 
Friendly missionaries. traveled across the conti- 
nent, visited the Levant, and crossed the Atlantic to the 
British colonies in the West Indian islands and the 
As a result, meetings were set- 


| tled in Holland and some parts of Germany, in Barba- 
tures that instead of striving after costly book-cases for | 


you escape the feverish unrest of that phase of society | 


whose tests arc money-tests ; 
learned that happiness in no wise depends upon china and 
upholstery values. And if the art of the painter and 
sculptor be beyond your means, then your hunger for 
beauty will find satisfaction in one growing plant, which, 
like ourselves, has its being in the life of God; and in 
its silent, beautiful growth according to the law of nature, 
may be to us, ‘* priest, sermon, shrine.”’ 

All along the wayside of college life lie the treasures 
fit for heaven. The treasures of the intellectual life are a 
harvest always waiting to be gathered. 
beside each other in a companionship that may be so 
high and true and pure as to make you a daily strength 
and inspiration to each other in this quest for heavenly 
treasures. College life upon this high and noble plane 
is ‘* life rich toward God,”’ is religious life spontaneous 
and glowing as the sunshine that floods the earth this 
beautiful morning. 


Then, you walk | talized. 


because you will have | 


| passage of the Toleration Act, in 1689. 


| Stuart kings. 


does and adjacent islands, and in New England, kang 
Island, Maryland, and Virginia. 
1660—1689.—ORGANIZATION. 

The third period in Friends’ history begins with the 
Restoration of Charles II., in 1660, and ends with the 
It, therefore, 
very nearly coincides with the reigns of the last two 
Viewed externally it is the period of per- 
viewed internally, it is the period of organiza- 
The Massachusetts cruelties belong mainly to this 


secution ; 
tion. 


| period, while, with the exceptions of short intervals fol- 
| lowing royal indulgence, persecution in the British Isles 
| was severe and continuous during the whole thirty years. 
| Under pressure from this persecution the Society crys- 


Friends’ principles were ably and clearly pre- 


| sented in the writings of Penn, Penington, and Barclay. 
| A great common cause bound the members to each other ; 


| came into existence; 


the necessary machinery for a federation of meetings 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly 


| meetings were established, and the epistles and advices 


of these meetings laid the foundation of the discipline. 





Another result of home persecution was the immigration 
of Friends to the New World. New Jersey offered the 
first asylum. The Friendly immigration began about 
1670, and was greatly increased after the grant of Penn- 
sylvania to William Penn in 1681. 
1690—1799.—CONTINUATION. 

The position of Friends in England was changed by 
the passage of the Toleration Act. The Society became 
a tolerated sect, its members subject to no persecution 
save distraint of property and imprisonment for non- 
payment of tithes. There follows about a century of 
what has been variously styled Quietism, Formalism, 
Declination, Deterioration. Here, the more general | 
term Continuation is used. The first generation of | 
Friends passed away during the early part of the period. 
With.it departed the proselytizing zeal. Orderly living 
and the maintenance of discipline became the aim of the | 
Society. It was a time of great commercial prosperity | 
and Friends were among the most prosperous English- 
men. They increased in wealth and decreased in num- | 
bers and spirituality. After the middle of the century 
efforts were made to return to the old standing, but the 
spirit of the Society’s youth was no more. Yet, apathy 
does not express the condition of affairs during this 
period. Schools were founded; money, time, and in- 
fluence given to sociological problems, prison reform re- 
ceiving much attention in England; the abolition of | 
negro slavery and the care of the Indians in America. | 
The development of Pennsylvania proceeded rapidly 
during the first part of the period. After 1756 Friends 
ceased to be the political power in the colony, but re- 
mained a moral power. 
1800—1828.—DISSENSION. 


About the beginning of the present century doctrinal 
controversy appeared among Friends, with disastrous re- 
sults. As early as 1797 those in Ireland became entan- 
gled concerning the doctrine of ‘‘ the inspiration of the | 
Scriptures,’’ and in a few years were weakened and dis- 
membered. English Friends were engaged in doctrinal 
discussion during the first quarter of the century. Trini- | 
tarian views were held by most of the leaders and the | 
body of Friends in England has always been considered 
Orthodox. American Friends became divided in senti- | 
ment on several points; two parties appeared in the So- | 
ciety,—and, after some years of confusion, Philadelphia | 
Yearly Meeting reorganized in 1827, and two branches 
of Friends have existed ever since. The Yearly Meetings 
of New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Baltimore divided in | 
1828. 

The whole Chronology has been made out according 
to the new style,—January the first month of the year. | 
Since all books of general history use the new style, it 
was thought best to have this one no exception to other 
historical reading. Perhaps the only very important 
dates that appear a little unfamiliar by adopting this | 
method are the death of George Fox in 1691, instead of | 
1690; the rising of the Fifth Monarchy Men in 1661, 
instead of 1660, and the death of Edward Burrough, in | 
1663, instead of 1662. 





It is far easier to feel kindly, to act kindly toward 
those with whom we are seldom brought into contact, 
whose tempers and prejudices do not rub against ours, 
whose interests do not clash with ours, than to keep up | 
an habitual, steady, self-sacrificing love toward those | 
whose weaknesses and faults are always forcing themselves 
upon us, and are stirring up our own. A man may pass 
good muster as a philanthropist who makes but a poor | 
master to his servants or father to his children.— Maurice. | 
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| order of business. 





For Friends’ sihieatiat aut Journal. 
ANCIENT DISCIPLINE AT EASTON, MARYLAND. 


Ir has recently been my privilege carefully to examine 
the early Records of Third Haven (formerly written 
Tradehaven, or Tredhaven) Monthly Meeting, near 
Easton, Maryland. 

The first Minutes of the men’s meeting are dated 
First month 24, 1676, and from that time to the present, 
with few exceptions, the account of their proceedings 
has been regularly kept and well preserved. 

It is well known that a meeting-house (Bettey’s Cove, 
or Cave, Meeting, not far distant from the old one now 
standing, built in 1684) had been erected some years pre- 
vious to the date of the opening minute, and had been 


| visited among others of the prominent early Friends by 
| George Fox. 


During the year 1672, John Burnyeat, of England, 
visited Maryland, and in the Second month appointed a 


| meeting to be held at West River, the object of which 


meeting was ‘‘ that he might see them together before he 
departed,’’ and Bowden adds, ‘‘ for the purpose, it ap- 


pears, of establishing meetings for discipline among 
them.’’ This general meeting ‘‘ for all Friends in the 
province ’’ was an important occasion in the history of 


| the Society in Maryland, and was very largely attended, 


among those of note being George Fox, James Lancaster, 
William Edmundson, John Cartwright, Robert Widders, 
and George Pattison. 

A possible outcome of this effort to establish meetings 


- for discipline may have been a draft of an order of busi- 


ness which may not unfairly be claimed to be the begin- 


| ning of the Discipline of what has since become Balti- 


more Yearly Meeting. Be this as it may, near the front 
of the earliest book of Men’s Minutes, to which refer- 
ence has been made, is entered the following interesting 
This, however, is stated to have been 
adopted at amen’s meeting held Fourth month 20, 1673, 


| three years previous to the earliest recorded minute, and 


was directed to be copied in the Minute-books of all the 
meetings. HELEN Hopkins JONES. 
Germantown, Pa. 


This Order to be Registered in all the Monethly 


| Meeting Books as a president for time,—viz’ t— : 


The day of the moneth entred and the acco. of all 


| things ffriends were concerned in att the monethly 


meeting. 
Also the firiends names that did goe to exhort such as 


| walked Disorderly. 


The answers of Such as were Spoken to and the times 
also sett down, as first, second, and third, &c. Also 
Such as declare their intentions of marriage. 

Also two ffriends to Receive Collections. 

Also Two ffriends to Register Births, Burialls, and 
Marriages, and to keep ffriends Books in all things. 

These ffriends to Register all things att Monthly 


| Meetings and what Concerns the Quarterly Meeting to 


bring them in Order to it. 

These ffriends are to be chosen out of the Monethly 
meetings for ye perticulars appointed. 

THE HEADS OF THE PERTICULARS FOR TO EXAMINE. 


First.—If any walk not in the Truth that have beene 
Convinced and goe from the truth and is not faithful in 
their Testimony in every perticular. 

2ndly.—If any follow Drunkeness pleasures or game- 
ing or is not faithful in their callings and Dealings nor 
honest and Just. 

3rdly.—If any go Disorderly together in marriage. 

4thly.—If any widdowes have Children and doe In- 
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tend to Marry to Enquire what She hath Done for her 
Children. 

5thly.—If widdowes have Children to put forth pren- 
tices or Servants to take Care to ease them if they be 
burthened. 

6thly.—If any goe to the Priest or Magistrate to be 
married. 


7thly.—If any wear their hatts on when ffriends 


| spection. 


pray-sin ye power of God, in Opposition to the power | 


of God. 


8thly.—All ffriends to take Notice of the Poore to | 


ease one another. 


gthly.—If any men or women Hunt after one an- 
other and then Leave one another and goe to Others. 


derers foolish Jester or Talker. 

11thly.—If there be any Tale Carriers and Railers 
that Sowes Dissension. 

12thly.—If any Difference be between ffriends to be 
speedily ended. 

13thly.—All ffriends to Traine up their Children in 
the feare of the Lord and good Order of Truth. 

14thly.—Ffriends to Buy Convenient Burye-ing 
Plates'. 

1sthly.—Ffriends to Buy Convenient Books for Reg- 
istering Birthes, Burialls, and Marriages and all Other 
things appertaining to the Order of Truth. 

16thly.—Ffriénds to take spetiall Care and not to be 
slack in Comeing together to Meeting betwixt the roth 
or 11th Hour, which is the time appointed. 

It is concluded and agreed upon att Our Men’s Meet- 
ing the 2zoth Day of the 4th Moneth, Commonly Called 
June, in the yeare 1673, that our General Meeting begin 
about the Tenth hour, and Our men’s Meeting about the 
Ninth hour, att the farthest. For several Conveniency-s 
moving us thereunto also it is thought fitt that first Day 
Meetings should begin about the Eleaventh Hour. 


‘Note. —This word is undoubtedly intended for ‘‘ places.” —Eps. 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 








PAPERS READ AT CHAPPAQUA. 
XXI. 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
BY SARAH WALN. 
WirH their broad and comprehensive views of the affairs 
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| difficult problem. 





case here, the reverse is true of Europe, and indeed 
throughout the world with the exception already men- 
tioned. The evils of a system which keeps 28,566,000 
men constantly under arms and trained for war, while ap- 
parent to even the most indifferent and distant observer, 
are simply overwhelming when viewed with thoughtful 
eye, and from a position which admits of detailed in- 
There is no European country that would not 
gladly escape the crushing financial load this mighty 
armament entails, and none that would not gladly em- 
brace any practical scheme of disarmament, when con- 
vinced that it could be done safely and without danger of 


_ disturbing the balance of power in a manner detrimental 


| to their prestige and political position. 
1othly.—If any be evill speakers Backbiters Slan- | 


The material advantage to be realized from such a 


| radical change of policy can be faintly imagined when we 


state that the aggregate military expenditures of Europe 
amounts to $920,500,000 annually. Divert this vast sum 
into the legitimate channels of industry and trade, what 
beneficent results might be obtained. Instead of ignor- 
ance, squalor, poverty, and misery, enlightenment, pros- 
perity, and happiness would largely predominate. 

Under existing conditions, these armies are absolutely 
necessary, and will continue to be so until some plan can 
be devised that will be equally restraining, and as equally 
well calculated to maintain a political equilibrium. Some- 
thing must be substituted before present safeguards can 
be removed. The disarmament, under present condi- 
tions, of any one country, would at once involve nearly 
the whole of Europe in war.. The maintenance of these 
armies is simply the lesser of two great eviis. The idea 
of arbitration is the key to the solution of this most 
Recent experiments in this direction 
have clearly demonstrated two facts ; first, that arbitra- 
tion is a practical method of settling international differ- 
ence ; second, that as at present practiced it is inadequate 
for universal use, but must first be developed, systematized, 
and adapted to the conditions which may arise. 

There must be a system of procedure, sustained by 
sufficient power and authority to enforce a given decree, 
at all times and against any given disputants. Secretary 


| Blaine held this idea in a measure, and expressed it in 


his action in inviting the Pan-American Congress, but his 
scheme failed because of the lack of an organization, and 


| sufficient power to enforce observance of their agreements, 


of the world, coupled with an innate desire for the well- | 
being of mankind, and that kind and truly philanthropic 


spirit, born perhaps of the spirit of their quiet, unselfish 
religion, yet a characteristic so truly their own that it has 


distinguished their sect since its origin, Friends early be- | 


came the foremost advocates of the settlements of dis- 
putes between nations or communities by the aid of rea- 
son and mutual forbearance, rather than by force of arms ; 
and in the United States especially has this principle 
made rapid strides, and the tendencies toward war been 
greatly lessened. 

Great has been the work accomplished, yet the accom- 
plishment is infinitesimally small compared with the task 


and obedience to their decrees, had any been rendered. 
A mere casual glance at history will reveal the defects 

of this system, and at the same time suggest such im- 

provements as may render it at once practical and pos- 


| sessed of the substantial elements of permanence and 


solidity, which have, in the case of our own éountry, 
served to unify and interweave into one common country 


| a turbulent community of States, antagonistic, jealous, 


of extending its influence over the countries composing | 


the so-called civilized world. In the undertaking of any 
great work, it is always well to consider what means are 
best adapted for our purpose ; and to the student of his- 
tory and of affairs, it is apparent that the idea of arbitra- 


and hostile to the interests of each other, as are the 
European countries to-day. 

Our own Supreme Court, is, in a measure, an example 
of a body which we might term a High Court of Arbitra- 
tion, or, more properly, an International Supreme Court, 
which should have jurisdiction over Nations instead of 
States. Such a body, composed of representatives or 


| judges, chosen or appointed from each nation that might 


tion is still crude and undeveloped, and in the present | 
form inadequate for the necessities of the future, as a | 


merely casual glance will reveal. 


In North America, as before observed, peace princi- | 


ples have obtained to such an extent that our military 
forces are reduced to a minimum; but while this is the 


desire to reap the benefits of its decisions, and which 
each nation so represented would be bound, —not only by 
its honor, but by the combined power of all the others, 
—to obey, much in the same manner as each State is 
obliged to observe and obey the decisions of our Supreme 
Court. 

Time and space forbid that I should elaborate, or go 
into detail here, but a careful examination will reveal few 
details that are impractical, or few obstacles that could 
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not be ‘removed by ‘mutual consent. The idea here 
briefly suggested would, if adopted, enable every country 
of Europe to disarm with perfect safety, and at the same 
time reduce not only the probability of war in Europe, 
but still further advance the progress of disarmament in 
this country, and indeed throughout the world. Once 
adopted by this and the European countries, with our 
present system of International Law as a foundation, it 
would soon develop a system of international jusisprud- 
ence equal to any and all occasions that might arise. 
There is no reason why the system might not be possessed 
of enough elasticity to ultimately embrace the whole 
family of nations. 

The idea is not a new one, as is shown by the com- 
parisons before cited ; it is simply carrying or developing 
it to a greater extent than heretofore, as such develop- 
ment becomes possible by reason of the closer relations 
of various nations, and clearer recognition of the com- 
mon brotherhood of man. In other words, it is simply 
following out an old and well-tried idea to its natural and 
logical extent. ‘That it is practical is proven by the suc- 
cess of our own judicial system ; that it can and will be 
adopted, to a degree at least, is but a question of time, 
and the development of the fraternal nature of mankind. 

We are furnished valuable precedents for procedure 
in this instance. Assuming that Friends’ efforts are en- 
listed in behalf of such a movement,—for surely it is in 
accord with their principles and ideas,—we have only to 
turn to their recent actions on this very line for present 
suggestions. Let Friends urge upon the President and 
Secretary-of State, as they urged arbitration upon General 
Grant during his term as President, that an International 
Commission be called, much after the manner of the 
calling of the Pan-American Congress, and as the Mone- 
tary Congress was proposed, to devise means for the set- 
tlement of international disputes, without resort to the 
force of arms. Such a Commission, composed of repre- 
sentatives chosen by the various countries of America 
and Europe, and vested with the requisite authority, 
could not help but result in great good to mankind, if 
indeed it did not result in the adoption of some such 
measure as that indicated. It is eminently fitting that 
the United States should lead in such a movement. The 
invitation coming from our government, would, of itself, 
command attention and result in ultimate action, even 
though no immediate and definite steps were taken. I 
can conceive of no other method which does not follow 
closely along this line, that gives promise of even remote 
success. 

If the Society of Friends is still possessed of a mission 
in the world, there can scarcely be a doubt that this work 
is at least a part of that mission. It is not enough that 
we should perceive our duty, but rather that we should 
possess the consciousness of having nobly endeavored to 
perform it. Success may not come in the manner in 
which we look for it, but results will inevitably follow the 
effort. 


‘« You are perfectly at liberty to believe that your love 
is perfect, provided it stands all the tests laid down in the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians.’’ 


A LARGE share of common decency consists in refrain- 
ing from what one would like to do. Entire frankness 
may be brutal ; it often isso. Not what we are prompted 
to do or to say, but what we ought to be prompted to 
say_or to do, should be our guide of speech and action. 
Virtuous repression is a factor in all tolerable frankness. 
—S. S. Times. 


his followers *‘ not servants, but friends.’’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
**QUAKER”’ AND ‘“ FRIEND.”’ 


In the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Ninth month 8 
we find an article over the initials of H. M. J., on the 
origin and fitness of the term ‘‘ Quaker,’’ showing that 
this distinctive term was accepted and used even before 
the organization of Friends was established. In my 
understanding the article alluded to is clear and conclu- 
sive, but the author has failed to convey the thought that 
has impressed me as being the origin of the term Quaker. 
Believing in cause and effect, I realize a cause for the 
term applied, though it may have been given in derision. 
George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, having passed 
through many conflicts and deep baptism of spirit, and 
yielding in humble submission to the operation thereof 
upon his own mind and body as to realize a sensible 
trembling beneath its power, could well counsel his per- 
cutor to tremble at the word, or power of the Lord. And 
are there not instances on record that the power of the 
Lord was so manifest in that day that individuals trem- 
bled and tears flowed even to the floor? Neither need 
we go back to the rise of this people for a manifestation 
of the power of the spirit over the material, for have we 
not witnessed the same manifestation over individuals 
who have wisely chosen to do the Master’s will in His own 
time and way. And without ostentation, in my small 
degree of religious experience I am free to testify to the 
same manifestation of spirit over the material. 

Then why ignore the term Quaker, since it expresses 
the very essence of our faith—revelation of the Divine 
will to the mind and understanding of the individual ? 
Agreeably to the teaching of the apostle Paul to the He- 
brews, 4: 12. If we will examine the record we will 
find the name Friends was not applied to our people till 


after the heat of persecution had abated, and George 
Fox gathered his followers into assemblies which he 
called Friends’ meetings of worship and discipline, in 
accord with the teaching of the blessed Jesus, who called 


A beautiful 
appellation, for Jesus established no church or sect, but 
gave a term designed to be universal. 

Like many others, I am tenacious that we hold to the 
name of Friend, because Jesus called his followers friends, 
and all his true followers must be Friends. But when we 
come to be designated as a sect it falls short of its pur- 
pose. I am often queried if a certain individual is a 
Friend. While I understand the question, I hesitate to 
say he is not, but reply, ‘‘ he is not a member with us,”’ 
for I have no right tosay he is not a Friend. ThenI am 
often accosted by strangers thus: ‘‘Are you nota 
Quaker?’’ My reply is, ‘‘I try to be.”’ They tell me 
they belong to the Friends’ Church. This I do not 
question, for Friends in the general acceptation have 
churches all over the world. But the Quakers acknowl- 
edge no church, except the church militant, for by the 
power that ‘‘ divides asunder,’’ they were brought out of 
the fallacy of churches into the simple faith of Divine 
revelation, and love to God and man. 

“Oh! spirit of that early day, 
So pure and strong and true, 
3e with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew.’’ 


Hamilton, Va., (Genoa, Neb.) E. T. B. 


THE maelstrom attracts more notice than the quiet foun- 
tain, a comet draws more attention than the steady star ; 
but it is better to be the fountain than the maelstrom and 
star than comet, following out the sphere and orbit of quiet 
usefulness in which God places us.—/ohn Hail. 





— aeons 
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WHERE ARE YOU, FIRST-DAY MORNING? 
THIs is a question which, we cannot but believe, is of 
the utmost seriousness to every one who cherishes a hope 
for the future of the Society of Friends. There is, we 
know, a large, and it is believed an increasing interest in 
its work, and there are evidences that many may turn to 
it as a good and true light, if it do but let its light shine. 
But one of the first and most real tests which apply to 
this apparent awakening is found in the question we ask. 
If those who profess to feel an interest in Friends are 
really in earnest, they will be found, beyond a doubt, in 
their places at meeting, on the First-day of the week. 
The attendance there tests their quality. 

It may be demanded, Why so? Why this service more 
than another? 
are well performed? The answer is found in the char- 
acter of the meeting held on First-day morning. This 
typifies the Society. The object of the Society is relig- 
ious; it is gathered and organized as a religious body. 
Whatever act it performs, whatever function it under- 
takes, not distinctly religious, is expected to lead to this 
ultimately, and to increase or preserve its religious char- 
acter. The gathering on First-day morning for worship 
tests the earnestness, the reality, of our religious profes- 
sion. To omit such a gathering altogether would signify 
the end of the Society, and just in proportion as the 
First-day meetings are strong or weak is the strength or 
weakness of the body disclosed. Other meetings might 
be omitted, and the consequence not be fatal, but this 
one is essential. 

This being so, the question recurs: Where are you, 
First-day morning? You ‘‘do not feel well’’? But if 
you felt no bettter, on a week-day, you would go busily 
about your temporal concerns. 
night before ’’ ? 


You were ‘‘ up late the 


Why may not this be neglected, if others | 


x exert on the body at nabs: 





was'eien result of faithful, punc- 
tual, uniform attendance at our First-day morning meet- 
ing by every member who is not ill, or disabled, or 
absent from home, or detained by circumstances not to be 


| overcome, would be to strengthen the Society immensely, 


and to signify to every observer its sustained and vigorous 


| life. Let each ask himself, ‘‘ Where am I, First-day 


| morning?’’ 





—_—t___— 


your rest, if you had really cared for your meeting next | 


morning. You have social engagements, a visit to pay, 


BIRTHS. 
COLES.—Near Hartford, N. J., Ninth month 9, 1894, to Anna 


M. and the late Charles B. Coles, a daughter, who is named Charles- 
anna B. 


MARRIAGES. 


THOMAS—TRUMP.—On Fifth-day, Tenth month 11, 1894, at 
the residence of C. Newbold Trump, No. 1311 West 13th St., Wil- 
mington, Delaware, Sterling H. Thomas and Edith N. Trump. 


DEATHS. 


COLES.—Near Hartford, N. J., Ninth month 7, 1894, Charles B- 
Coles, Jr., son of the late John T. and Lydia S. Coles, in his 32d year. 

It seems particularly sad that the husband and father should be 
taken from the home circle at this time. His death occurring two days 
prior to the birth of the youngest daughter. 

He was a good husband, a kind father, and though very unassum- 
ing, was a man of sterling integrity. Although in the younger walks 
of life, his counsel and advice were sought by many, and from the up- 
right, Christian life he led, has set an example worthy of imitation. 

We feel assured that he has received the merited reward of ‘* Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” 


CHAPMAN.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 30, 1894, William 
R. Chapman, in his 73d year. 

He was of Friends’ descent, but connected himself with another 
religious body. During his first wife’s time he waited on his mother-in- 
law (the late Rachel Wheaton) regularly to Race Street meeting, and 
even after his second marriage was as attentive as if she had been his 
own mother. He was ever heedful of the distress of others, and 
ready to aid in its relief. He was a true Christian man in his every- 
day walk. jo. Ti 

HOOD. —At Atlantic City, N.J., on Sixth-day morning, Eleventh 
month 2, 1894, James Hood, aged 69 years ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

HOOPES.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 2, 1894, Dr. H. 
Lynn Hoopes, in his 29th year. Interment at New Garden Meeting 
ground. 


EANES.—Eleventh month I, 1894, Caroline M., widow of Isaac 
Jeanes, of Philadelphia. 


Although a member of another religious body, whilst her husband 


| lived she attended Friends’ meeting with him in the morning, and her 


own in the afternoon. She manifested a kind and loving disposition, 
and a thoughtful care for the welfare of others, and to extend aid 
where necessary. 


JONES.—At Rockford, Ill., Tenth month 14, 1894, in the 66th 


| year of her age, Sarah Jane, wife of Isaac Jones, and daughter of the 
But you need not thus have impaired | 


late David and Rachel Spencer, of Half-Moon Valley, Centre Co., Pa. 
MEREDITH.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Oliver S, Fell, 


| at Swarthmore, Pa., Tenth month 29, 1894, Thamazin P. Meredith, 


a drive to take, a book to read, your accounts to look | 


over? Be assured that if you subordinate your meeting 
to these interferences it shows that, whatever your profes- 
sions may be, you hold your religious duties secondary 
to these concerns. What we really want to do, we find a 
way to do, if it lies within our power. 


We are convinced that none, at this moment, could 


do a more real service to the Society than to form the | p ‘yigow of Dr. S. B. Stubbs, in her 62d year. 
| bank, Md. 


resolution to make attendance at meeting on First-day 


aged 83 years. 

She was reared a member of the Society of Friends, but in the 
struggle against Slavery her interest in that led her to identify herself 
with the ‘* Progressive Friends’’ of Longwood. She was the daughter 
of Moses and Mary I. Pennock, of Kennett Square, Pa., and sister of 
Samuel and Edith Pennock, still residing there. She was the widow 
of Isaac Meredith, and with her husband as agents of a station on the 


| under-ground railroad, lent a helping hand to many a weary fugi- 


tive following the North star. She was a sister in-law of Castner 


| Hanway of ‘‘ Christiana Riot’ fame, and was interested in every good 


morning a primary duty, and to carry out this resolution | 
) ) ; 


faithfully. We are not considering here the gain to 


gest it may and should be,—but the influence it would 


cause tending to the elevation and betterment of mankind. 
STUBBS.—In West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 2, 1894, Sarah 
Interment at Rose- 


THOMAS.—At Stanwick, N. J., Eleventh month 1, 1894, Ellen, 
daughter of the late Joseph and Rachel Thomas, in her 76th year. 


| Interment at Moorestown, N. J. 
them,—such gain as every Christian experience will sug- | 


WETHERALD.—[Correctep Notice.]—A: Sandy Spring, 
Md., Tenth month 4, 1894, Joseph F. Wetherald, son of the late 


| Thomas and Ann Wetherald, in the 73d year of his age. 
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CoRRECTION.—In last week’s issue, the initials to the obituary of 


Annie Caley Dorland should be L. A. S., not L. A. P., as printed. 





MATHIAS HUTCHINSON, 

Mathias Hutchinson was born in Bucks county, Pa., Twelfth month 
24, 1796. He died at his home in Cayuga county, N. Y., Tenth 
month 8, 1894. 

He first visited Cayuga county on horse-back in 1820, as compan- 
ion of Edward Hicks, then on a religious visit, and returned in 1821 
to make it his permanent home. His long and useful life was a re- 
markable one in many ways, and he was a valuable and prominent 
member of Scipio Preparative Meeting for three quarters of a century, 


only being prevented by blindness and other infirmities from attending | 


meeting the last few years of his life. 


One who knew him well pays the following tribute to his sterling 
character : 


**A person born and bred in affluence as was the case with Mathias 
Hutchinson might be expected to be self-indulgent and expensive in 
his habits, but, on the contrary, he was remarkable for simplicity and 
moderation. In his business he was careful and methodical ; every- 
thing was accomplished in season with the least discomfort to those 
in his employ. He gave liberally to the unfortunate, and to help 
along the temperance and anti-slavery reforms, but strongly resented 
any dictation as to the amounts of his gifts. He had made good use 
of excellent educational advantages, but he refrained from making 
any display among common people, and was rather inclined to adapt 
himself to their language and expressions. Among scholars, however, 
he could show a familiarity with the classics, and from the stores of a 
retentive memory could quote liberally from them. Amiable, benevo- 
lent, cultivated, with a spice of eccentricity, such a person would be 
prominent and interesting in any community.” 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 46.—ELEVENTH MONTH 18, 1894. 
JESUS’S PUBLIC ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.—Matt. 21: 9. 


Scripture Readings: Matt. 21: 1-9. Mark 11: 1-10. Luke 19: 29-38. 
John 12: 12-15. 


HISTORICAL. 

Uur lesson relates to the single occasion when Jesus 
assumed in public an attitude other than that of teacher 
and preacher. It might almost seem to his anxious dis- 
ciples that now at last, he was about to inaugurate that 
visible kingdom for which many of them still hoped, and 
to fulfill the prophecies of a Messiah as they understood 
them. The road was thronged with pilgrims on their 
way to the feast. The journey of fifteen miles from 
Jericho had involved an ascent of three thousand feet, 
and the Sabbath must have brought a welcome rest. 
Early on the day following the Jewish Sabbath, Jesus sent 
for the colt, upon which he was to make his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. The manner of his entry was in 
exact accordance with the prophecy, but we are not to 
think of his riding upon an ass as undignified, or as de- 
tracting in any way from the triumph of the occasion or 
conflicting with the honor of the public acclaim. In al] 
the East the ass is held in high esteem. It is there larger 
and more active than with us, particularly adapted to the 
service of man in those surroundings, and, with the Jews 


especially, was held in equal value with the horse, which | 


was used particularly for war, while the ass was devoted 
to the uses, and might be regarded as the symbol, of peace. 

The news that Jesus was approaching drew from the 
city numbers of pilgrims from Galilee, who felt a special 
pride in him as a prophet of their own country, and 
went to meet him, bearing branches which they broke 
from the palm-trees by the way. The enthusiasm was 
caught by the crowds of pilgrims, and soon Jesus was the 
centre of a great multitude, ‘‘ and they that went before, 
and they that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna, Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.’’ Their 
acclamations gradually took a rhythmical form, and the 
words shaped themselves into a song of triumph which 
we are told ‘‘ was long sung in the early Church as the 
first Christian hymn.’’ The multitude grew as they drew 
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near the city, and some of the Pharisees began to fear the 
results. Finding that their authority was not equal to 
the emergency, they appealed to Jesus himself to quiet 
his disciples. But he felt that upon this occasion the 
cause of the kingdom of peace would be served by the 
clamor and applause of the noisy crowd, and indicated 
by his reply how impossible it was for those who had 
caught a glimpse of the glory of his kingdom, to hold 
their peace. 

TEACHING. 


The advent of Jesus was the victory of peace. In 
this great triumphal entry, there was no sign of conquest, 
there were no spoils, no prisoners, it was marred by the 
presence of no wounded, by no mourning for the slain ; 
and when the religion of Jesus shall prevail in the world 
not only will war have disappeared, but all the spirit of 
strife and discord andenvy. And when weas individuals 
become members of the kingdom, this will be the result in 
our hearts and lives. 


The mourning of Jesus over the blindness of Jeru- 


| salem may well teach us the necessity of opening our eyes 


to the light while it shines around us. ‘‘If thou hadst 
known in this, thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes.’’ Let us 
open our eyes before it is too late. The light will not 
cease to shine, but we may turn away so resolutely and 
so long that we may no longer be able to see. Our 
Father will not cease to call, but if we wilfully stop our 
ears we may lose the ability to hear. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Three paths led from Bethany to Jerusalem, but the 
one which was doubtless taken by Jesus was that on the 
southern side of the summit. Bethpage was a small ham- 
let near Bethany ; the name means ‘‘ House of Figs’’ ; 
and Bethany is supposed to derive its name from the palm 
trees. In Jerusalem and its immediate neighborhood 
there was much activity in trading and various kinds of 
business, for the Jews were ever on the alert for profitable 
enterprises, so we must think of only a small portion of 
the people knowing or caring about thes: events which 
seem so momentous to us. What could it matter to a 
self-satisfied believer in the law of Moses that a wonder- 
ful peasant preacher was that day entering the city, a 
city whose magnificence was the wonder of all beholders ? 
The few who really knew Jesus, and the larger number 
who had caught their enthusiasm and joined in the ‘‘ Ho- 
were but a handful in the vast multitude that 
thronged the roads and streets during the time of the 
Feasts ; and, as was the case at his birth, there was no 
room for the wonderful teacher, and his message, in minds 
overcrowded with the display of the Temple scenes or 
with the bargaining*of the shops. Much less was there 
room for him in the hearts of the Scribes, whose entire 
care was to scrupulously regulate the lives of the people 
in accordance with the letter of the Law. So he, who 
fulfilled all righteousness, came to those whose business it 
was to lead the people aright, and they knew him not ; 
‘¢ splitting hairs’’ in their anxiety to know the truth 
about some ceremonial law, he who was truth itself passed 
before their eyes, and they saw him not. Well might he 
mourn and lament over a people given over to literalness 
and ceremony. 


Put faith in truth as mightier than error, prejudice, 
or passion, and be ready to take a place among its martyrs. 
Feel that truth is not a local, temporary influence, but 
immutable, everlasting,—the same in all worlds, one 
with God, and armed with his omnipotence.— Channing. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the severe rain storm of Fourth-day, 
Tenth month 31, a large assemblage of Friends met to 
transact the usual business of the Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting, at Chappaqua. The mere mention of the name 
of Chappaqua is an inspiration, connected as it isin the 
hearts of many of us with high aspirations and loving 
memories. 

The meetings for worship were ones of deep search- 
ing, and loving counsel was administered to hungering 
souls by ministering Friends—a number of whom had 
come from distant meetings. We were feelingly admon- 
ished to rely upon the Light which God has placed in each 
individual to direct us aright. The children of the school 
were in attendance on Fifth-day morning, presenting a 
sight worthy of the occasion, with their bright young 
faces responding to heartfelt exhortations that their lives 
would be pure and holy,and that in the days of their 
youth they would turn to their Creator. Our friend, 
Isaac Wilson, appeared in supplication, which closed the 
meeting, during which there had been so much expression, 
leaving with us we trust new resolves and a higher appre- 
ciation of our Father’s tender care. 

With renewed strength, on Fourth-day the meeting 
quietly assumed the business ; being a joint session, the 
usual commotion was avoided, and the quiet was un- 
broken when the clerk read the opening minute. 
day previous the Meeting of Ministers and Elders was 
held, and attended by most of the visiting Friends. Min- 
utes were presented by Isaac Wilson, of Canada, and 
Enoch H. Hannum, of West Chester, Pa., who was 
accompanied by William Webster, of Ercildoun. Other 
Friends were acceptably present, and all were warmly 
welcomed. It was quite remarkable that two yearly meet- 
ings and six quarterly meetings were represented, notwith- 
standing Baltimore Yearly Meeting was in session at the 
time. 

The Queries were read, and the answers thereto were 
satisfactory; but it was suggested that those entrusted to re- 
port the condition of our Society, when speaking of the at- 


tendance of our meetings, should be more explicit, stating | 


the membership, and how many did attend to transact 
the business of such meetings. Some of us who are so 
indifferent would be surprised, we think; ‘‘ Cannot ye 
watch with me one hour ?’”’ 

‘The interest of those present in the school was greatly 
enhanced by the very encouraging report. So far as re- 
gards attendance, nine new pupils have been admitted 
this year, six of whom were Friends. Regret was ex- 
pressed that adebt of about $8,000 is a burden which 
retards development in many ways. 

At the close of the business we were all cordially in- 
vited to remain and partake of an e&cellent lunch, pro- 
vided by our hospitable friends. In the afternoon, at 
2 o’clock, the Philanthropic meeting was held. Excel- 
lent papers were read, and sufficient time allotted to dis- 
cuss the various subjects, but the writer of this article has 
a deep concern that our friends will not become over 
zealous in the work ; and that some day it may not be 
said of us, as it was of old, ‘‘ The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up.’’ It is so natural for us to be wanting to 


do something, but true strength comes in the quiet and 
silence. x 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


This meeting, held at Darby, Pa., on the 3oth ult., was 
quite well attended by its members and several strangers 
drawn by their old associations with the place and its 


The | 








Friends, as well as by devout feeling, were also present. 
David Newport was present with a minute, and appeared 
in the ministry, as well as several ministers belonging to 
this Quarter. In the business session a committee of 
men and women Friends was appointed to consider the 
propriety of holding the quarterly meeting in joint session. 
In the women’s meeting the following report was read, and 
excited much interest and approval : 


Report of ‘‘ Friends’ Boarding-Home’’ at West Chester, 

Pennsylvania. 

This home has continued to receive the kind atten- 
tion of Friends, and is, by economical management, in a 
fairly prosperous condition. We have ten permanent 
boarders, with three continuous ones at transient rates, 
and now numberthirteen. Eleven other transient board- 
eas have had the privilege of the Home during the year. 
Thirty persons have been supplied with ninety meals, and 
we have had several lodgers without board. The returns 
from all of these sources add materially to our income. 
Generous contributions of fruit, vegetables, and useful 
household articles have been most acceptably received, 
with grateful thanks, 

The age and invalidism of most of the household ne- 
cessitates the keeping of one or more nurses ; this with 
other needed help taxes our income; but with the aid of 
our annual subscriptions—which we hope to still in- 
crease—we have been able to meet our expenses so far. 

A perpetual insurance on the building has been taken ; 
the contents have been insured for five years. The cost 
of procuring these was defrayed by the generous donation 
of a Friend who highly values the Home. 

As time progresses there will be funds needed for re- 
pairs, improvements, and probable enlargement in the 
future, so we must not relax our efforts to obtain aid. 

To be enabled to give the benefit of the Home to 
such persons as are entirely without means—and we 
often have applications of such—we must look for an in- 
crease to our endowment fund, which is now small. 

One of our inmates, Hannah H. Ashbridge, of Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting, passed onward to her eternal 
home, near the close of last year. She was deeply inter- 
ested and concerned for the establishment of this Home, 
working most earnestly to create interest in its favor. 
Upon entering it, she was greatly appreciative of its com- 
fort, and enjoyed its homelike feeling. We have also lost 
from our committee a most valued member, and we pre- 
sent here, as evidence of the esteem in which she was 
held, the following minute, recorded at the next meeting 
of the committee after her death : 

‘It is with deep sorrow, that we are called upon 


to record the death of our dear friend and valued 
member, Hannah W. Darlington, who departed this 
life, Fifth month 19, 1894. From these scenes of 


activity and labor, into which she so willingly entered, 
she suddenly received the call to lay all earthly in- 
terests down, and come up higher. Energetic, and 
very practical, she was a most interested worker for 
the Home as well as a generous contributor to its needs. 
Her inspiring presence will be greatly missed, but we 
trust that her noble example will be a fresh incentive to 
all of us in the cheerful performance of every manifested 
duty.’’ 

Having thus briefly reviewed our past year, we trust 
this quarterly meeting will continue to give this con - 
cern—which seems to many of us to be a real blessing to 
our Society—its earnest sympathy and support, for we 
feel assured that it will grow in the future to be an insti- 
tution of increasing value to Friends. 

Tenth month 12, 1894. 
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CANADA HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

Report by Alberta Webster in Young Friends’ Review, 1th mo. 1. 

Canada Half Yearly Meeting of Friends convened at 
Yonge Street, Tenth month rst, 1894. 

The meeting of ministers and elders was held on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 29th. On the evening of 
Seventh-day a very good audience was in attendance at 
our Temperance Meeting, and listened with close atten- 
tion to the program rendered. Isaac Wilson delivered 
an excellent address. He referred to the position of the 
temperance question before the Government of to-day, 
and thought the responsibility of the evil rests upon the 
Church and upon the heads of professing Christians. 
Friends were urged to be careful and not let their party 
interest carry away their principle. All through the oc- 
casion a deep interest manifested itself, evidencing a 
growth in the work. 

First-day morning dawned with threatenings of an 
unfavorable day, and before Friends gathered, quite a 
heavy rain had set in, but we were thankful to notice the 
clouds had lifted somewhat about eleven and the house 
nicely filled with an appreciative audience. Our minis- 
tering Friends were Isaac Wilson and Richard Widdifield. 
Isaac Wilson broke the silence with the words: ‘‘ 1 am the 
door ; by me if any man enter in he shall be saved, and 
shall go in and out and find pasture.’’ Richard Widdi- 
field spoke briefly, and the meeting closed with prayer 
from Isaac Wilson. 

In the afternoon, the First day School Association held 
a very interesting session. Questions on First-day School 
work were discussed satisfactorily, and verbal reports 
given of the different schools. The President addressed 
the meeting on the duties of superintendents and teachers, 
leaving many excellent and practical suggestions to be 
adopted by those active in the work. The program 
was varied by a recitation, and a reading, entitled ‘‘ Our 
Master,’’ from Whittier. Isaac Wilson gave a brfef but 
interesting report of the late conference at Chappaqua. 

Second-day was bright and cool, with pleasing pros- 
pects for the day. ‘The meeting for worship was opened 
in a tender and beautiful prayer from Isaac Wilson, bap- 
tizing us in that precious feeling of oneness with the 
Father. Soon after he arose with the words: ‘‘And I 
will give unto you the keys of the kingdom of heaven,”’ 
giving a powerful and practical sermon, showing plainly 
by what means we can attain to that heavenly condition, 
and how to remain in it. That the keys of the kingdom 
were given to every soul of accountability, and it rested 
‘with each one to make the right and proper use of them. 

After the physical had been sustained with refresh- 


ments bountifully spread, Friends gathered this time in | any change made in the lesson already prepared for this 


the business capacity, which was conducted in love and 
harmony. Fitting remarks were left for our welfare, and 


rooted in the hearts of not only the younger ones pres- 
ent, but also those of maturer years. 
pleasing and gratifying to see the many youthful faces in 
attendance at our meeting, and the thoughtful, earnest 
expression on the different countenances bespoke an in- 
terest in the work which we trust speaks well for the 
future of our smaller meetings. 

As yet we have not taken up any work along the line 
of philanthropic labor in our Half Yearly Meeting, ex- 
cept in the temperance cause, and as this is a branch of 
the work, it seemed well to change the name of the stand- 
ing committee on Temperance to that of Philanthropic 
Labor, and those of our young people, who are not active 
in other work of the meeting, and feel there is not much 
or anything for them to do, perhaps can find work here, 
and we will hope to accomplish good results in the future. 





It was indeed both | 


| with the formalities of a conventional ‘‘ education.’’ 


| ing.” 


| Twelfth month). 


We often hear expressed, at the close of these privil- 
eged occasions, that the last held is felt to be the best we 
ever attended, and that the time seems only too short ; 
but whether the meetings grow more interesting, or is the 
change within us, are we better able to appreciate them, 
is a question we will leave for each one to consider and 
answer for himself. 





The minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting, at its recent 
session at Waynesville, O., have been published, and a 
copy has kindly been sent us by our friend Benjamin 
Strattan, of Richmond. The statistical report for the 
year shows the following changes: additions, by certifi- 
cate 7, births 2, convincements 12, correction of enroll- 
ment 4, request of parents 6, total 31; subtractions, by 
certificate 2, deaths 30, disownment 6, resignation 8, 
total 46; net loss 15. On the Representative Committee 
Joseph C. Ratliff and Michael W. Moore were appointed 
by the yearly meeting, in the vacancies caused by the 
decease of William Parry and Joel Birdsall. Miami 
Quarterly Meeting has appointed Jesse Wright in place 
of Thomas W. Kinsey, deceased. The joint committee 
on the purification of the press, appointed in response to 
the address from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, prepared two 
circulars,—one to editors and journalists, and one to 
religious and ethical teachers ; 1,000 copies of the former, 
and 3,000-of the latter were directed to be printed. 





At Westbury Quarterly Meeting, held in Flushing, 
L. I., on the 27th of last month, we had an exception- 
ally interesting meeting. We were favored with the 
company of Allen and Sarah Flitcraft, and Isaac Wilson, 


| on both Seventh- and First-days, and many not members 


of our Society were in attendance with us. They also 
attended our First-day school, giving us many kind words 
of encouragement and sympathy, not only to the children, 
but to those who are earnestly endeavoring to rightly use 
the talents that have been committed to our care, trust- 
ing that we, too, may be able to ‘‘ increase the treasures 
of the heavenly renee B. 


PEACE. DAY LESSONS. 
AT a meeting of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor 


| of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in Race 


Street meeting-house, Tenth month 27, 1894, a concern 


| was introduced that lesson leaves be prepared on the sub- 


ject of Peace for Peace Day (the third First-day in 
As this day is to be generally recog- 
nized by the Peace societies, and it being too late to have 


day, it was decided to recommend to the superintendents 


| of First-day schools that they devote Twelfth month 16 
we trust the good seed dropped may be firmly and deeply | 


to this subject. James H. ATKINSON, 


ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, } Clerks. 


An education is a valuable possession ; but no one 
need stop from doing that which he can do simply be- 
cause he feels that he has had an insufficient education. 
True education is a developer of personal character. He 
who has character enough to have a thought, an idea, a 
sentiment, a conviction, can pretty surely express that 
character when the time for its expression comes. He 
need not look back to see whether he has gone through 
He 
must not, as Carlyle puts it, ‘‘ quarrel with his up-bring- 
His present business is with the present uses of 


| present forces and resources, aspirations and impulses.- 


| S. S. Zimes. 
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THE LATE JOHN M. BROOMALL. 

From a Paper by Graceanna Lewis, read at Concord First-day 
School Union, Tenth month 20, 1894. Originally prepared for a 
meeting of the Delaware County Institute of Science, of which J. M. 
B. was President. 

Wuart was it that made him such a power amongst men ? | 
It was not his intellectual supremacy alone, grandly as 
that rose above the common level. It was not his as- 
sured position in society. Others hold a position as se- 
cure. It was not wealth, for there are many who remain 


unshaken by the heavy pecuniary stress of these latter | 


times. It was all these advantages, fertilized and en- 
riched in no ordinary degree by the dominant quality of 


his nature, love of his fellow-men. Above all things he | 


was a philanthropist. He had a great heart as well as a 


great mind,—an unusually fervid, if strongly balanced | 


and controlled nature. It was this which rendered him 
so prompt to alleviate suffering, so active in plans of 
beneficence, so intent in all purposes of human welfare. 

That John M. Broomall was always an advocate of 
equal rights for man and woman, was the natural result of 
his right-mindedness. It was not due merely to a senti- 


mental deference to the opposite sex, but was a clear and | 


consistent appreciation of the relation which ought to 
exist between children of the same Heavenly Father. It 
was as much superior to old-time chivalry, as true brother- 
hood is above knighthood. With Christian ardor he 
threw himself into the conflict on behalf of woman. 


Understanding his own rights keenly, and demanding | 
freedom for himself, he made the same plea for others 


without distinction of sex, or color, or clime, or relig- 
ious belief. His ground of demand for equality before 
the law, was common humanity, and standing there he 
was invincible. He has won for himself the lasting 
gratitude of all women who are able to appreciate the 
nobility of his nature and the splendor of his powers so 
freely given to her cause. But it is the well-rounded 
philanthropist, just and true to all men, whom we honor 
and revere, not the special devotee or slave of woman. 
Because of his clear-sighted convictions, his Christian 
kindness, his delicate intuitions, and his tender regard 
for the feelings of others, John M. Broomall was more 
than usually courteous, even towards those who had no 
power to understand him. He would not descend to the 


manners of the rude and inferior, but towards those he | 


was exceptionally tolerant. Always the thorough gen- 
tleman, it gave him pleasure to encourage others to their 


best endeavors, making them feel a new- worth in them- | 
selves by his cordial appreciation of excellence wherever 


found. 
As the presiding officer of this and other associations 


in Media, while understanding parliamentary order better | 


than anyone else, he yet permitted such freedom that our 
meetings have retained a delightfully spontaneous char- 
acter, and have frequently been occasions of rare inter- 
est, when the subjects discussed were connected with the 
general welfare. 

On the many memorable opportunities which we now 
love to recall, when he freely expressed his own views, we 
are thankful to remember they were of the broadest, most 
liberal, most comprehensive and humane character, fit- 
ting well his noble life and manly deeds. Through 


hereditary tendency, as well as by conviction, he was | 


opposed to capital punishment, and so strong was his ab- 
horrence of it, that during the ascendency of his legal 
opinions, Delaware county never suffered the depraving 
exhibition of a public execution. He was strongly in 
favor of the peaceful arbitration of national difficulties, 
and when possible to do so, lost no opportunity of per- 








Ty ential manner without henley resource to courts of law. 
| He did not believe in the principles of punishment for 
wrong-doing ; but only in the restriction of liberty as a 
means of reformation, and for the safety of the com- 
munity. Neither did he feel much confidence in laws 
| unsupported by the moral sentiment of the community, 
hence his great reliance was upon efforts to elevate the 
moral sentiment of the people, and especially to educate 
the children in right feeling, right doing, and right 
living, teaching them ‘‘to do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with their God.”’ 

Associated by sympathy of religious belief with the 
Friends of Providence Meeting, he sometimes gave utter- 
ance there to his views, and he must have deeply im- 
pressed the lives of some of its members, especially the 
young just entering upon the stage of activity. 

Perhaps no citizen of Delaware county has ever exer- 
| cised a wider or more potential influence for good, and 
there are none whose memory will be more deeply cher- 
ished, and none whose principles are more worthy of ac- 
ceptance. Gone from our sight, he must yet live in the 
midst of that radiant band who have most loved their 
| fellow-men, and who in the light of the eternal life must 

still keep watch over the onward progress of our race. 


LETTER FROM THE LAING SCHOOL. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I KNow you will be interested to hear that our work is 
now in full operation. School opened October 1, with 
one hundred and twenty-five in attendance, and we have 
now nearly two hundred enrolled. As cotton-picking is 
still going on, but few of the country children have 
entered, except those who come from a distance, and 
board in the village, throughout the term. We are only 
too glad there is cotton to pick. The crop, of course, is 
| short, €ompared with former years, as they were too poor 
last year to bear the expense of seed, etc. But it will be 
a great deal better than nothing. It will take them a 
great while to recover from’ their losses occasioned by 
the flood, and the distressed condition they were plunged 
into in consequence. But they are hopeful, and it is well 
they are so, for they are still very poor and needy. The 
white farmers are continually cutting down their wages, 
knowing their needs will compel them to work, so if they 
manage to feed their families, it is all they can do, and 
their great dependence for clothing must be our ‘‘ Dorcas 
Room.’’ Without the advantages it offers, they certainly 
must suffer for clothes to cover them. Will our friends 
| please bear this in mind, and send us everything they can 
spare in the way of clothing, bedding, shoes, etc.? If 
they could be made to realize how much good can be 
done in this way, they would not mind any trouble it 
might bring them. As we have often said, we can think 
of nothing in the way of old garments we cannot utilize 
for these poor creatures. The overcoats serve them many 
times for covering by night as well as by day, while suit- 
able pieces of woolen under-clothing are always laid aside 
for sickness and death. For quilt scraps, cotton or 
woolen, we are continually besieged. 

We would like to say here, we desire and endeavor to 
acknowledge everything that is sent to us. Withso much 
upon our hands and minds, omissions will sometimes 
occur, but everything will appear in the Schofield Bulle- 
tin, from month to -month. 

We have had charming weather thus far. Owing to 
standing water, occasioned by continual rains during 
the summer, there is much sickness in the country, but 
it is very healthy here. We have had no frost yet, but 


suading his clients to settle their private differences in a | are always ready to welcome its first appearance, as it is 





sure death to malaria. The enforcement of the Dispen- 
sary law rejoices our hearts. We know that the earnings 
of so many, little enough at best, which would otherwise 
be divided with the rumseller, will go into the families of 
the poor people, white and colored. Peace and order 
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will reign round us, and we shall all teel its beneficial | 


effects. 

Altogether, the outlook for the season before us is 
encouraging. 
the people stood in awe and dread of for days at a time, 
spent none of their fury on our coast this year, and we 


hope we shall see little or none of that intense suffering | 


and distress we were called upon to help alleviate last 
winter. We trust our friends will remember the 
appeal made at Chappaqua, for an increase of funds 
with which to carry on our work. Indeed, such is our 
faith, we have already engaged another teacher, and are 
making preparations to introduce another industry. It is 
hard work to suppress the growth of a work like this, 
even if it was deemed advisable. 
liave not yet commenced their three months’ session. 
What a trifling dependence for this mass of colored 
children ! 

Our Industrial Department is in successful operation, 
the battle with needle and thimble going on. How much 


is accomplished in the hour allotted to these industrial | 
Our tailor’s shop we hope to | 


classes ;—it is wonderful ! 
get into operation soon. 


Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Assy D. Munro. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


On a recent First-day morning I attended Friends’ meet- 
ing, which has been held for a number of years in Wes- 
Izyan Hall, on Bromfield street. The meeting was 
opened by singing a few verses of a well-known hymn, 
followed by reading from the Scriptures. Prayer was 
offered by two Friends, and then Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood gave an earnest discourse on practical righteous- 
ness. He said that Love was the very center and core of 
tighteousness—the love of God which is shed abroad in 
the heart. Not only this, but it is a working force, the 
work of the salvation of men. Righteousness, therefore, 
is the law of love and the labor of love. He who lives 
on these foundations lives on the heights where the sun 
always shines. Let God so fill our whole being and deepen 
our whole life that we may so love him and love our 
fellow-men that righteousness may be our every-day life. 

The meeting was closed by a ‘‘ benediction,’’ and 
after a few minutes’ intermission the Sabbath-school 
assembled. In this Peloubet’s lesson leaves are used, and 
hymns sung from a popular hymn-book, with accompani- 
ment on an organ. Dr. Trueblood explained to me after- 
wards that they held to the Friendly idea of no pre- 
arranged program for the meeting, but aimed to have 
such worshipful exercises as the Spirit may suggest, ‘‘ in 
the freedom of all that is true and beautiful.’’ There 
were about fifty persons present on this occasion, and 
this is an average attendance at First-day meeting. 

For some time past preparations have been making 
for the opening of a new meeting-house, the old place of 
meeting being remote from the homes of the members 
and the surroundings not in accordance with the spirit 
of a Friends’ meeting. The new meeting-house is lo- 
cated on Townsend street, Roxbury, in a beautiful grove 
of trees, and surrounded by quite an open park. It was 
first opened for worship on First-day, Tenth month 28. 
It is ahandsome structure of brick and stone, quite orna- 
mental in a quiet way, and very comfortable. An alcove 


The cyclones predicted, whose coming | 


The county schools | 
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adjoining the main meeting-room is adapted to the uses 
of the Sabbath-school, and in the basement are a com- 
pletely furnished dining-room and kitchen. On the 
opening day the house was well filled, probably about 250 
people being present. After the singing of the doxology, 
prayer was offered by Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn 


| Mawr College, who is a member of this meeting, and Dr. 








Trueblood read the account of the dedication of Solo- 
mon’s temple. This was followed by prayer, and the 
singing of ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my Soul.’’ Then followed 
an eloquent and earnest address by Dr. Barton, in which 
he said that we must come together with souls united for a 
common purpose and in earnest waiting of soul before 
the Lord. There must be earnest consecration and self- 
abnegation, for humanity can only be uplifted by reach- 
ing its individuals. ‘‘It has been said that the Society 
of Friends in England exercise more influence on the life 
of the nation, in proportion to their number than any 
other religious body. It is the privilege of the Friends 
of Boston to take our place in the religious life of Boston 
and of New England, and show ourselves worthy of our 
birthright, and to go out in consecration to the work of 


| Jesus Christ for the development of humanity.’’ 


Before the meeting closed, a brief historical sketch 
was given of the Friends’ meeting in Boston. In the 
year 1660, when Mary Dyer and two men Friends, Wil- 
liam Leddra and Marmaduke Stevenson, were executed 
on the Common, Edwin Wanton was so impressed with 
the faithfulness of this people that. he opened his house 
for their use as a place of worship. In 1694 the first 
meeting-house was erected. In 1711, this one was aban- 


| doned and a new one took its place, which served until 


1760, when it was burned. It was soon rebuilt, how- 
ever, and used until 1826, when the location was again 
changed. This latter remained as a meeting-house until 
1865, at which time, there being no Friends in Boston, 
the Yearly Meeting decided that it should be sold, and 
the proceeds held in trust until a new building was 
needed. In 1870 the meeting was reorganized, and met 
for a time in the Y. M. C. A. rooms, but in 1872 re- 
moved to Wesleyan Hall, where it has remained until the 
present time. 

The cost of the new structure, completed, including 


| the lot, is $16,683.12, the greater portion of which was 
| received from the Yearly Meeting as the proceeds of the 


sale of the old house, together with accrued interest. 
There are now 113 members belonging to the meeting. 
In addition to the First-day morning services, they hold 
a mid-week meeting, a prayer meeting on Sixth day 
evening, and have also a Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

The plain language is seldom heard among the Boston 
Friends, and while they have departed in other ways also 
from some of the old Friendly ideas, I believe that they 
adhere to the foundation principle, as we understand it, 
—the Indwelling Presence of the Spirit of Truth—and 
their recognition of this is made manifest in lives of 
practical righteousness. EDWARD A. PENNOCK. 

Boston, Mass., Eleventh month 3. 

[While it is well known to many of our readers that our body of 
Friends has no regular meetings east of the State of New York, it may 
be well enough to say that the meeting in Boston is of the “ Orthodox” 
body, and connected, we presume, with New England Yearly Meeting. 
Dr. B. F. Trueblood was formerly President of Penn College, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa; he removed to Boston as corresponding secretary of the 
American Peace Society. —Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 








Ir you don’t want dull thoughts to come, you must 
keep ’em away as I keep the weeds out o’ my bit o’ 
garden. | fill the beds so full o’ flowers that there isn’t 


any room for weeds.—Daniel Quorm. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


TO FRIENDS IN THE SEVEN YEARLY 
MEETINGS. 
Dear FRIENDS: Our,two schools for colored people of 
the South are well known to youall. Their influence is 
great and growing, and the murders, lynchings, and other 
outrages upon the colored people are almost unknown in 
their vicinity. 
and sacrifices of too few of our number. A proposition 
has been presented, through the columns of this paper, 
that each member among us contribute the small sum of 
5 cents a quarter toward these schools. 
we number between 20 aid 25 thousand members, this 
small contribution means between four and five thousand 
dollars a year. Who will not give 20 cents a year to secure 
such a result? Let the members of each monthly meet- 
ing agree to do this, and let its treasurer forward to the 
treasurer of the Philanthropic Committee of their yearly 
meeting this sum, and the work is done. It is earnestly 
hoped that all Friends may see this additional appeal ; 


issue containing it to any Friends who are non-subscrib- 
ers. [We are sending this issue to a considerable num- 
ber not on our list.—Eps 

Let no larger subscriber, who has been aiding the schools, 
diminish in the least his usual subscription because of this 
effort. The usefulness of these schools may be greatly 
increased by more liberal aid. Friends, put your shoul- 
ders to the wheel, read this brief and earnest appeal in 
your monthly meetings, and your First-day schools, and 
let each individual, old and young, contribute this small 
amount, and accomplish a great missionary work for the 
colored people, and the blessing shall be yours as well as 
theirs. es 


KEEPING GRAPES FOR WINTER Use.—lIn our coun- 
try, where cold storage has become such a wonderful suc- 
cess, no difficulty is found in preserving grapes, or other 
fruits, long after the natural season has been passed. 
Our process, however, does not usually preserve the 
beauty of the grape ; they have to be packed in boxes, 
and when they come out lose their good form, however 
much they may have preserved their edible character. 
In the Old World, however, where the beauty of the fruit 
is as much appreciated as its quality, they have to look 
to other means of preservation. One of the most popu- 
lar methods of preserving the grape so as to secure this 
beauty of form as well as lengthening the period over 
which grapes may be obtained, is to have long racks in 
the fruit houses made to sustain bottles of water, the 
grapes are cut with portions of branches attached, 
. and these branches placed in the bottles. The water 
prevents, of course, the evaporation of the juices of the 
fruit, and if care is taken to guard against mold, they 
can be had many months after the bunches have been 
taken from the vine. The great beauty of a bunch of 
grapes, when it appears on an English dinner table, is in 
the waxy bloom which covers the grape, and by this 
method of preserving bunches, this bloom can be pre- 
served intact.—Mechans’ Monthly. 





GROWING old gracefully taxes the inner forces and re- 
sources of us all; and, somehow, it seems to be that it is 
the few only who so take the changes and experiences of 
life as to be not merely chastened, but sweetened by 
them,—not merely disciplined, but mellowed. We need 
always to guard against a certain tendency to deteriora- 
tion ; and I am quite sure that one secret of youth is to 
keep up, with determined and steady hand, one’s own 
tone, to avoid rut and narrowing circles.—/. F. W. Ware. 





These schools are kept up by the labors | 


If all unite, as | 











| for faultless expression is more imperative. 


Educational Department. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The class of '97 gave a recep- 
tion to the class of ’98 in the college parlors Seventh-day evening, the 
third. 

Dr. Magill spent one day at Baltimore Yearly Meeting. During 
his absence Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins conducted his classes. 

Ata mass meeting of the students, held Eleventh month 1, it was 
decided that the cap and gown should be a senior distinction only. 

Dean Bond read a paper before the students on First-day morning, 
Eleventh month 4. Her subject was, ‘* Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy.’’ It commanded the earnest attention of the audience, 
and will appear in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

The first regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association of 


| Swarthmore met First-day evening, Eleventh month 4. The Constitu- 


tion as prepared by the committee was presented, and after slight alter- 
ations, accepted. A nominating committee to propose names of offi- 
cers and one to prepare exercises for the next meeting were appointed. 
The literary program consisted of readings by Professor Arthur Beardsley 


| and Mary McAllister. 





METHODS OF SCIENCE TEACHING —A writer in the London jour- 
nal, Nature, says that much confusion has resulted from confounding 


, : f | two essentially different methods of science teaching, the merely in- 
the writer will cheerfully give $10 toward sending the | 


structive, which is addressed primarily to youths and adults, and aims 
at imparting information, and the educationa/, which takes the unde- 
veloped pupil and trains hand, eye, and mind, enlarging the scope of 
the observation and stimulating the development of the reasoning 
power. This, the writer claims, is undoubtedly the proper science- 
teaching for the school, if science is to have a place in the school. 
The form of teaching appropriate to adults has been almost the only 


| one which, until recently, has received attention. 





STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT AT CORNELL.—The Student Com- 
mittee on Discipline at Cornell, which was organized in the spring of 
1893, gave so much satisfaction last year that the faculty has invested 
it with powers of original jurisdiction in all cases of university disci- 
pline. The committee, which as heretofore consists of four seniors, 
three juniors, two sophomores, and one freshman, with the President 
of the University for its chairman, has changed its title to the Student 
Self-Government Council. Cornell students have thus gained at a 
bound a system of college government which makes the joint action of 
the faculty and a representative body of students necessary to the in- 
fliction of college discipline upon any student. 





New COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM AT YALE.—It is announced 
that the authorities at Yale have adopted a new program of Com- 
mencement exercises, which is said to be modeled after the Oxford 
commemoration. The only speaking will be an address by the Presi- 
dent on the condition and progress of the university. This will be in 
English, but will not supersede the similar address at the alumni 
dinner. 

The candidates for a degree are all required to be present. A new 
officer will be introduced, called the ‘‘ orator,” who will perform the 
same duties a similar dignitary does at Oxford. It will be his place to 
introduce the various candidates to the president. The candidates for 
honorary degrees will have their qualifications for the honor put before 
the faculty and presented by this officer. 

The valedictory and the salutatory address, together with all other 
speaking, will be abandoned. 





Tue Use or ‘‘ Goop ENGLIsH.’”-—The demand for lucid and 
pertinent expression grows, and the study of ‘‘ English” is likely to 
command more and more attention. In the current issue of the Aé/an- 
tic Monthly, Horace E. Scudder speaks of the connection between 
clear expression and clear thought. ‘‘ No single aid to the formation 
of clear thought,’’ he declares, ‘: is so great as the practice of clear ex- 
pression, and common sense no less than educated experience shows 
unmistakably that it is a blunder when lucidity and finish of expres- 
sion are neglected in any study. It is as important to state a mathe- 
matical problem exactly as it is to use figures which permit no doubt as 
to their value. As well confound 3 and 8 in setting down those figures 
as to omit proper copulatives in presenting the sum in which they are 
used. ; 

“And as one comes into the field of the humanities, the demand 
A slovenly historical 
statement, though it contain all the facts correctly; a half-finished 
answer to a question in philosophy, though it show that the soltion is 
held ; a bald translation which succeeds, as a boy says, in giving the 
sense of the passage, should not be tolerated; and any teacher, how- 
ever learned in his science or art, who does not know the difference 
between good English and cheap colloquialism should be regarded as 
disqualified. If one could be sure that every instructor in college pos- 


sessed a thorough discrimination in this regard, the chair of rhetoric 
Indeed, such a vacancy would be elo- 


might safely be left vacant. 





quent in its witness to the important educational truth that English lit- 
erature and the power of writing do not form a monogamous union.”’ 


Eu M. Lams’s ScHooL.—Friends’ Elementary and High School, | 


Baltimore, Md., under the care of Eli M. Lamb as Principal, and 19 
teachers, 13 of whom are members of the Society of Friends, after 
the vacation began work on Ninth month 19, with an enrollment 
somewhat larger than last year. This has, week by week, since been 
increased by the addition of more names and those of very desirable 
Students. The increase has been very largely in the High School De- 
partment, to which quite a number have attached themse'ves, to fit 
themselves for Johns Hopkins University and different colleges. 

To the corps of Instructors have been added the names of three 
graduates of Swarthmore College, two of whom are assisting in the 
modern languages, and the third has assumed control of work in the 
Primary Department. 


A number of changes have been made, as they have appeared pro- | 
per, to make the work of the institution harmonize with the accommo- | 


dation of the Associations of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the second First-day evening in Eleventh month,—the 11th instant. 


Middle States, and with those of the Committee of Ten. Additions 
have been made to the requirements for the English Diploma, which 
now may be deemed fully equal in point of advancement to those of 
the Classical Course. 

In the English Course more of English literature and less of Class- 
ics and Mathematics is required than for the Classical Course, which is 
designed to fit for college and Johns Hopkins University. 

After deliberate and lengthy consideration it was determined to 
introduce the new vertical system of writing, of which determination 
the results have already demonstrated the wisdom. 
most, of the pupils have taken much interest in it and the improve- 
ment in the work done has already been decidedly marked. Dr. 


Education in Pennsylvania. 


Dr. O. Edward Janney is Medical Adviser of the school, as here- | 


tofore, and contributes not a little to the comfort and health of the 
students thereof by wise counsel and active efforts to keep out conta- 
gious diseases, and in many other ways. # 


New ScHoo.t BuiLtpinc AT Locust VALLEY.—Arrangements 
have been made for laying the corner-stone of the new school building 
at Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, L. [., which will take place on 
Seventh-day of the present week, the roth instant. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


PHILADELPHIA First-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.—This body con- 
vened at 15th and Race streets, on Seventh day, the 3d inst. 
attendance was small,—particularly during the morning session, — 
owing probably to the heavy rain of the early morning and insufficient 
notice of the meeting. Reports were, however, on hand from the 
various Unions, and many of the delegates. Just here it may be well 


list of delegates to a meeting, and but few responses. 
absentees have good and sufficient reasons for absence, but, having ac- 
cepted the appointment it is due to the meeting to have cause for ab- 


sence given, unless, as was most likely the case on Seventh day, some | 


sudden interruption occurs. 


The reports showed a vigorous life to exist in the schools, and | 


many suggestions were given as to varying the First-day school exer- 
cises and of philanthropic work to interest the young people. During 


the noon recess the Friends in attendance were hospitably entertained | 


by Philadelphia Friends, which kindness was appreciated and duly 
acknowledged. The afternoon session was more largely attended. 


drawn to the meetings and our reports received in the yearly meeting, 


as these must necessarily be very brief, there is yet need that all the | 
unions and schools have this association held wherein they can confer | 
It was suggested that we endeavor to | 
present methods of work at this meeting and make it practically a | 
teachers’ meeting. Scattered Seeds report was read, approved, and a | 
small committee appointed in charge of its interests, apart from the | 
combined executive and Yearly Meeting’s First-day school committee. | 
The Treasurer's Report was read, audited, and found correct, and 


and strengthen each other. 


Chester Roberts reappointed Treasurer. There was a slight readjust- 
ment of quotas and the sum of $675 directe4 to be raised the coming 
year. I. Frank Chandler and Blanch L. Early were reappointed 
clerks. 


New YorK AND BROOKLYN.—The regular meeting of the Young | 


Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in the 
parlor at the New York meeting on the fourth First-day evening in 
Tenth month. 

After the usual opening exercises and the transaction of some 
special business, the reports from the various sections were read. The 
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| p. m. 
| coupons. 


Many, in fact | : 
| the poor of our city. 


| entirely unsectarian, and is supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 
Brooks has done well to recommend the system to the State Board of | ————. 


The | 





CER AND JOURNAL. 


Literature section embodied in its reports the reading of a poem found 


| by it in its researches, which was highly appreciated. The History 


section reported progress in a field of labors much needed,—accounts 
of the rise and progress of our Society. The Current Topics section 
called the attention of young Friends to a number of recent events 
that would interest them in their daily and religious lives. 

The paper of the evening, entitled ‘‘ Games of Chance,” was pre. 
pared under the direction of the Discipline section, and read by its 
chairman. The author made a clear and interesting exposition of the 
reasons for the beliefs of Friends against such amusements, which was 
supplemented by selected readings from Clarkson's “ Portraiture of 
Quakerism.”” The discussion which followed clearly demonstrated 
that the younger generation of Friends have not departed from the 
tenets of our forefathers. resco 

Though we are doubtless the youngest among the similar associa- 


| tions of our Society, our numbers are increasing and we trust our in 


terest and influence may increase many fold. 
The next meeting will be held in the Brooklyn meeting-house, the 


M. 


YOuNG FriENDs’ AID AssociaTION.—The annual Fair of Young 


| Friends’ Aid Association of New York, this year a ‘‘ Fair of the Na- 


tions,” will be held at Friends’ Seminary, East Sixteenth street and 
Rutherfurd Place, Eleventh month 16 and 17, 1894, from 2 till to 
Supper will be served from 6 to 8 o’clock to those presenting 


The souvenir this year will be a pretty Japanese cup and 
saucer. 


The Association has completed its twenty-first year of work 
It is incorporated under the laws of the State, is 


THE LIBRARY. 


EDWARD Hicks, Jr., London, publisher of books connected with the 
Society of Friends, will shortly issue a work which promises to be of special 
interest to Devon and Cornwall folk, as well as to other readers. Theo- 
dore Compton has written a life of his ancestor, William Cookworthy, 


| the friend of Smeaton, Swedenborg, and Captain Cook, the discoverer 
| of the Cornish China clay, and the manufacturer of the now exceed- 
| ingly rare * Plymouth China.’’ 
| trait of Cookworthy, a view of his old house in Notte, now Nut 
| street, Plymouth, and an illustration in colors of Plymouth chinaware. 


The book will be enriched by a por- 


‘‘A new and popular edition’’ of an excellent book, “‘ Between the 
Lights: Thoughts for the Quiet Hour,” is issued by Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York, this making the twentieth thousand. It 
is compiled by Fanny B. Bates, and is composed of selections for each 
day in the year—a verse from Scripture, a prose selection, and a poem. 


We do not now recall any work of the sort which is, on the whole, so 
| satisfactory. 


to remark that it does have a discouraging effect to hear read a long | 
No doubt the | 


The prose and poetry have been selected in the most 
catholic spirit, and there are gems by many writers, ancient and mod- 
ern, whose thought and devotion commend them to our appreciation. 
One great merit is that the selections are long enough not to be 
“scrappy.” (Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; more durably, at higher prices. ) 


Among the short articles published in the North American Review 
for the present month are: ‘“ Educating a Daughter,’ by Elizabeth 
Bisland ; “‘ Free Coinage in Mexico,’ by Claude N. Bennett; *‘ For 
the Suppression of City Noises,’’ by Philp G. Hubert, Jr., and “ Pro- 
longing Life,” by William Kinnear. The new Japanese Minister at 


Washington, Shushurino Kurino, contributes a paper of special interest 
to the same issue, dealing with ‘‘ The War in the Orient.” 
Earnest appeals were made on behalf of the Association that the in- | ' 


terest in it be well maintained, for however closely our schools are | 


SHORTER and shorter now the twilight clips 

The days, as through the sunset gates they crowd, 
And summer from her golden collar slips 

And strays through stubble fields, and moans aloud, 
Save when by fits the warmer air deceives, 

And, stealing hopeful to some sheltered bower, 
She lies on pillows of the y«llow leaves, 

And tries the old tunes over for an hour. 
The wind, whose tender whisper in the May 

Set all the young blooms listening through the grove 
Sits rustling in the faded boughs to day 

And u akes his cold and unsuccessful love . 


—Alice Cary. 


He who walks through life with aneven temper 


| and a gentle patience,—patient with himself, patient 
with others, patient with difficulties and crosses,—he has 


an every-day greatness beyond that which is won in 
battle or chanted in cathedrals.—Dr. Dewey. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE SMALLEST GIFT. 
THE mildest beam of sunshine 
Sheds brightness ere ’tis spent, 
Full many spots were gloomy 
Were not these glad rays sent. 
Each blade of grass upspringing, 
Howbeit e’er so su.all, 
Helps clothe the earth in verdure, 
And sweetly gladdens all. 
The tiny wayside blossom, 
That opens to the light, 
Finds place to shed its beauty 
And makes the world more bright. 
Dear heart, know thou the talent 
How small soe’er thou'rt given, 
Will blessed prove by using, 
For ‘tis a gift from Heaven. 

M. ALICE BRowNn. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


‘«‘“THE LOVE OF MONEY IS THE ROOT OF ALL 
EVIL.” 
THE theme of my muse is the dollar and dime, 
Though it’s true of the money of every clime, 
Which is worshipped by many in lieu of their God, 
And becomes in their keeping, a menacing rod. 
The dollar and dime, oh! the dollar and dime, 
Oft closing our hearts to the beautiful chime, 
And leading so many from virtue to crime, 
In their desperate haste for the dollar and dime ! 


What though there are starving and suffering poor, 
Around us to-day, just the same as of yore? 

That though there are borne us on every breath, 

The echoes of sickness and sorrow and death ? 

We still must keep rushing for dollar and dime, 

For such trifles as these we can’t spare the time, 
Naught else seems of value from boyhood to prime, 
When placed in the balance ’gainst dollar and dime! 


That money is useful, no one will deny, 

Yet as with most things, it is easy to fly 

From use to abuse; we may sink in the grime 

Of an unworthy love for the dollar and dime. 

Oh! the dollar and dime, the dollar and dime, 

They are mighty for good and yet mighty for crime, 
Then let all wisely use, and as fragrance from Thyme, 
May flow choicest blessings from dollar and dime. 


We can make our lives beautiful, noble, and grand, 

By relieving the sorrow that’s always at hand, 

Thus laying up treasure that will not corrode, 

But is sure to pass current in Heaven’s abode. 

Our love will not be @// for dollar and dime, 

Our minds will have room for God’s lessons sublime, 

We may hear angels singing in exquisite rhyme, 

Of the good being done by the dollar and dime! 

BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, JR. 

Lansdowne, Tenth month, 1894. 


THE TWO MYSTERIES. 

We know not what it is, dear, 
This sleep so deep and still ; 

The folded hands, the awful calm, 
The cheek so pale and chill; 

The lids that will not lift again, 
Tho’ we may call and call; 

The strange, white solitude of peace 
That settles over all. 


We know not what it means, dear, 
This desolate heart-pain ; 

This dread to take our daily way 
And walk in it again; 

We know not to what other 
Sphere the loved who leave us go, 

Nor why we’ re left to wander still, 
Nor why we do not know. 


But this we know: Our loved and dead, if they should come this 


day— 
Should come and ask us, ‘* What is life?’ not one of us could say. 
Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be; 
Yet oh how sweet it is to us, this life we live and see! 





a 





Then might they say—these vanished ones—and blessed is the 
thought ; 
‘** Lo, death is sweet to us, beloved, tho’ we may tell ye naught ; 
We may not tell it to the quick, this mystery of death— 
Ye may not tell us, if ye would, the mystery of breath.’’ 


The child who enters life comes not with knowledge or intent ; 
So those who enter death must go as little children sent. 
Nothing is known. But I believe that God is overhead. 
And as life is to the living, death so is to the dead. 

— Mary Mapes Dodge. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
DurRiINnG and since the recent vacation the following 
books have been added to the library : 

1. ‘* The Reliquary: by Bernard and Lucy Barton. 
With a prefatory appeal for Poetry and Poets. London: 
1836.’’ This copy wasa gift ‘‘ To a Young Baltimorian, 
from his Friend, B. Barton.”’ 

In some lines to his daughter he is enabled to say : 

**I have no Foes, to set them 

As beacons in thy sight; 
And if I had ‘Forgot them !’ 
Is all that I would write.” 

2. ‘* God’s Protecting Providence, Man’s Surest Help 
and Defence in Times of Greatest Difficulty and Most 
Imminent Danger. Faithfully related by 
Jonathan Dickinson. The Sixth Edition. London: 
1787.”’ A former owner of this beautifully bound little 
book was evidently ignorant of its true authorship, as he 
has inserted a printed sketch of Jonathan Dickinson, a 
Presbyterian divine, and the first president of Princeton 
College, the author of many theological works. 

The Friend, Jonathan Dickinson, was born in 1696, 


| and died in 1722. 


The Presbyterian, Jonathan Dickinson, was born in 
1688, and died in 1747. 

As the book is a record of some personal experiences 
during the years 1696 and 1697, the error in the owner's 
mind was not very surprising. 

3. ** The Pilgrims: An Allegory of the Soul’s Pro- 


| gress from the Earthly to the Heavenly State, familiarly 


told, and including a Blast from the Ram’s Horn against 
Babel, and Another Cry against the Altar of Jeroboam, 
with a faithful Looking-Glass for the World. By Charles 
Fox. London: 18go0.’’ A gift to the library from the 


| author, who has kindly sent also the following pamphlets : 





| 
} 
| 
j 
| 
' 


Society of Friends. 


‘* The Salvation Army-ists No Quakers. Their pre- 


| tence to be so examined, exposed, and condemned to be 


alibelandalie. By aQuaker. 1882.’’ 
‘« The question of Compulsory Vaccination. . . 
By Charles Fox, M. R. C. S., Eng. Cardiff: 1840.”’ 
‘‘An Investigation into the Atoning Sacrifice of 
Christ, and how its benefits are derived. By W. Mills. 


| Cardiff: ’’ [1890.] 


4. ‘A Memoir of the Life, Travels, and Gospel 
Labors of George Fox, an Eminent Minister of the 
Reprinted from the American edi- 


tion. London: 1865.’’ 
. ** Lessons for Youth, selected for the use of 
Schools. Philadelphia: 1799,’’ also another edition 


published in New York: 1801, and identical with this, 
except that it is ‘‘for the use of Ackworth and other 
Schools.’’ The Philadelphia edition has a different in- 


troduction, in which occurs the statement that, ‘‘ It has 
| since underwent some alterations by a few Friends of 
Philadelphia, who have had considerable experience in 
the tuition of Children.’’ 

** Sketches of the History of Education in the 
York: 1871.”’ 


6. 
Society of Friends ; 
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7. *‘Some Brief Remarks upon Sundry Important 
Subjects, Necessary to be understood and attended to by 
all professing the Christian Religion. Principally ad- 
dressed to the People called Quakers. By John Griffith. 
London: 1764.”’ 

8. ** Selections from Letters written during a tour 
through the United States, in the Summer and Autumn 
of 1819. By E. Howitt. Nottingham.’’ [1820.] 
[His brief account of American Friends has been ex- 
tracted for Young*Friends’ Association, and will appear 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL later. ] 

g. ‘‘The Presbyterian and Independent visible 
Churches in New England and elsewhere. . . . By 
George Keith. London: 1691.’’ A scarce volume, which 
has sold as high as $25. 

o. ‘Poems by John G. Whittier. 
1838.’’ A first edition, and one apparently unknown to 
Allibone. It is thus dedicated: ‘‘ To Henry B. Stanton 
this volume is inscribed as a token of the author’s per- 
sonal friendship, and of his respect for the unreserved 
devotion of exalted talents to the cause of humanity and 
freedom.’’ 

‘* The Continued Cry of the oppressed for Jus- 
tice, being a further Account of the late Unjust and 
Cruel Proceedings of Unreasonable Men against the 
Persons and Estates of many of the People called Qua- 
kers, only for their peaceable Meetings to worship God. 

With a Postscript of the Nature, Difference, 
and Limits of Civil and Ecclesiastical Authority, and the 
inconsistency of such Societies with both. Printed 
in the Year 1673.’’ By William Penn. 

2. ‘* The Christian Quaker and his Divine Testi- 
mony Stated and Vindicated, from Scripture, Reason, 
and Authority. By W. Penn. London: 1699.’’ 
Once owned by Thos. Maw, and still earlier by ‘‘ Tho. 
Porford, 26: 10: mo: 1701.’’ 

13. ‘*La Vie de Guillaum Penn, fondateur de la 
Pensylvanie ; Premier Législateur comme des Etats Unis 
de 1l’Amerique. Par J. Marsellac, Docteur en 
Médecine, Député extraordinaire des Amis de France a 
l’Assemblée Nationale, etc. A Paris: 1791.’’ 2 volumes. 
An interesting and enthusiasic work. 

14. ** William Penn in America: or an account of 
his life from the time he received the grant of Pennsy]- 
vania in 1681, until his final return to England. Giving, 
as far as possible, his every day occurrences while in the 
Province. By William J. Buck, member of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, etc. Philadelphia: 1888.’’ 

15. ‘* The Friends’ Annual; or, Aurora Borealis. 
For 1834. Edited by members of the Society of Friends. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.’’ [1834.] We have another copy 
of this with the title: ‘‘ The Aurora Borealis, a literary 
annual,’’ etc. 1833. 

16. ‘* Journal of the Gospel Labors of George Rich- 
ardson. London: 1864.’’ He was born in 1773 
and died in 1862. 

17. ‘* Edwin Octavius Tregelles ; Civil Engineer and 
Minister of the Gospel. Edited by his daughter, Sarah 
E. Fox. London: 1892.’’ 

18. ‘*The Life of John Walker,M.D. . . 
John Epps, M. D. London: 1831.’’ Dr. Walker, 
although a Friend, was never a member of the Society of 
Friends. He was an associate of Jennet in the introduc- 
tion of vaccination. 

19. ‘* Memoirs and Poems of Phillis Wheatley. A 
Native African and a Slave. Dedicated to the friends of 
the Africans. Second Edition. Boston: 1835.’’ This 
is not a Friends’ book, but the subject is one in which 
Friends have taken so much interest that the book de- 
serves a place on these shelves. 


Philadelphia : 





| fruit and preserved meats. 


By | 





These are the most important of the eueunp: nine 
volumes recently added. The remainder are different 
editions of works already in our possession. 


A. B. 


Swarthmore College, Tenth month 28. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR TENTH 
MONTH, 1894. 
MEAN barometer, 


Highest barometer during the month, 12th, 
Lowest barometer during the month, roth, 29.130 
Mean temperature, 57.6 
Highest temperature during the month, 3d, 81. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 15th, 37- 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 65.6 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 49.6 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 17th, 26.5 
Least daily range of temperature, 22d, 4- 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 74. 
Mean temperature of the dew point, 46.1 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 5.62 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.33 inches, on 
evening of the 9th and morning of the roth. 

Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 9. 

Number of clear days 12, fair days 10, cloudy days 9. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northeast. 

No snowfall during the month. 

Light frost on the 12th and 15th. 

Solar halo on the goth. 

Note.—There have been very light frosts; on the morning of the 
15th, thin ice formed in low places in the surrounding country. Tender 
vegetables have been but slightly injured; in some places pear trees 
are in blossom and the katydids continue their lively chirping at the 
end of the month. ; J. C., Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Tenth month 31. 


30.014 
30. 362 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL OLNEY has decided adversely to Governor Till- 
man on the question raised between the United States and the State of 
South Carolina in the dispensary cases. This brings the South Caro- 


lina Dispensary law into direct conflict with the Internal Revenue laws 
of the United States. 


—The library of the University of Pennsylvania has been greatly 
enriched by the gift of a complete set of Hansard’s Parliamentary De- 
bates, in 459 volumes, covering the proceedings and speeches in the 
British Parliament from 1066 to 1891. It is said to be the last com- 
plete set of these debates offered or likely to be offered for sale, and 
will give the student of parliamentary practice unusual facilities for 
original study. The University is indebted for this fine gift to ex- 
Minister William Potter. 


—One of the applications of electricity is to the sealing of cans of 
A conductive layer is formed on the lid of 


the can, and a metal coating is deposited by the ordinary methods of 
electroplating. 


—All the Queen's horses at Windsor Castle are white or gray ; all 
that draw the royal carriage from Buckingham Palace, London, are 
bay in color. The Queen keeps about sixty horses at Windsor, many 
of which are used by the ladies in waiting and other retainers, not 
members of the royal family. 


—Among the members of the Class of ’95 in the Chautauqua 
Reading Circle is a young Japanese girl. She is a member of an edu- 
cated Japanese family, who gave her every opportunity offered at home, 
but her desire to come to America was so strong that they consented, 
and several years ago she entered Wilson College, in Pennsylvania. 
She was graduated last summer, and succeeded in winning a fellow- 
ship in the woman’s department of the University of Pennsylvania. 
She has been taking the four years’ course of the C. L. S. C. in order 
to be well acquainted with this famous American educational plan, and 
expects to make use of its methods, so far as may be, on her return to 
her own country.— Woman's Column. 


—The Boston Journal of Commerce is authority for the following : 
A wealthy colored man of New York city, Benjamin F. Hunter, has 
purchased through his attorney, Henry F. Johnson, a plot of ground 
in Richmond, Va., upon which he will build in 1895 a large silk fac- 
tory, which, when completed, will cost $80,000, and will furnish em- 
ployment to 120 colored men and women. It is the further intention 
in the course of two or three years to have at least six large factories 
operated by negroes in the South. Mr. Hunter has a high standing 
among his race and enjoys their confidence. He wishes to furnish 
employment for at least 1,100 colored men and women in the near 
future. At present no negroes are employed in textile mills at the 
South, except, perhaps, in the engine room. 
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—One of the liveliest places in East Buffalo, nowadays, is in the 
north yard of the New York Central Railroad, where the old cars are 
broken up. The road weeds out its old cars periodically, and instead 
of taking the trouble of breaking up the cars and burning the wood, 
the cars are placed on side tracks and the Poles in the neighborhood 
are invited to help themselves to the wood, with the provision that 
none of the iron shall be taken. Yesterday morning nearly 100 cars 
were placed on the tracks, and by evening there was left a mass of 
trucks and iron that will go back to the shop for use in other cars. 
People of all sizes, sex, and conditions were busy all through the day 
with saws, hammers, and axes in laying away fire-wood for the winter. 
Much of the timber was carted aways in wagons and wheel-barrows, 
while those not fortunate enough to own a conveyance, carried it on 
their backs.— Buffalo Express. 


—M. Munkacsy, whose picture of the “ Crucifixion”’ gave him 
such a world-wide reputation as an historical artist, has come to grief 
through an error in his new painting designed for the Chamber of the 
Diet at Budapest. In the new painting, which is called ‘‘Arpad,” M. 
Munkacsy has depicted the figure of a noble warrior, with a shaven 
face, astride a sixteen-hands charger. At the period represented in 
the picture, Hungarian nobles invariably wore beards, and rode the 
small, wiry horses of the country. The artist’s fellow countrymen 
criticised the picture as ‘‘a serf on a French horse,” and refused to 
allow it in the Chamber.—Z xchange. 


—McCay Hall, the new building at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, was put in use for the first time at the opening of the Uni- 
versity this fall. The departments of languages, philosophy, history, 
and politics are all under one roof. The fourth floor of the new hall 
contains the general library of 30,000 volumes. The dimensions of 
this great reading room are 103 by 75 feet. 


—A recent report, says Professor Maynard, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, had twelve acres and a quarter in potatoes, 
which last year produced three thousand five hundred (3,500) bushels, 
which yielded, at 50 cents a bushel, $1,750, the cost of producing 
same being $714; interest on the value of the land is not counted. 


—Mechans’ Monthly says: An essay before a recent meeting of 
a Forestry association deplores what it terms the “craze’’ for 
Christmas trees, by so much, the author insists, fostering a spirit de- 
structive of the growing forests. To our mind that which gives hu- 
sman pleasure is not waste,—and what pleasure does not float around 
the memories of the Christmas tree! Even from the timber-growing 
standpoint, little harm is done, as in the Atlantic States they are con- 
fined chiefly to red spruce and balsam fir,—not by any means of great 


import in timber calculations. Kinds that are valuable for timber 
rarely come in. 


—There is a movement in Great Britain for rescuing ancient Welsh 
manuscripts from oblivion. Some of the private libraries of North 
Wales have magnificent MS. collections. It is estimated that theme 
exist about a hundred MSS. of one Welsh classic alone—the work of 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, the medizeval Welsh bard. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee 
will be held in Middletown Friends’ meeting- 
house, on First day, Eleventh month 18, at 
2.30 p. m 


Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 





*,.* Under the care of a Committee of Friends 








of the Visiting Committee of Abington First-day 
School at the close of Upper Dublin Meeting, 
appointed forthat day until the following week, 


will name prices. 
the 18, at the close of their meeting. 


} ——$—$—_———— 
ee 
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YounxcG Frienps’ REVIEW, (Bi-w’kly, $0.75) 2.60 
*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above shouid write to us, and we 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Czar of Russia, Alexander III., died on the afternoon of the Is 
instant, having grown rapidly worse in the few days preceding. He 
was born Third month 10, 1845, and was therefore in his 50th year. 
He has been succeeded by his oldest son, Nicholas II., who in his 
address announcing his accession, declares his purpose to pursue his 


father’s policy in favor of peace in Europe. This, it is generally be- 
lieved, he will do. 


THE Princess Alix of Hesse, the granddaughter of Queen Vic- 
toria, has been formally received in the Greek Church (the established 
religion of Russia) in order to be married to the young Czar, The 
marriage, it is said, will not take place for a year. The ceremony was 
performed at Livadia on the 3d inst., and included anointing with oil 
upon the forehead, breast, and hands, and soles of the feet. 


ELECTIONS took place on the 6th instant in nearly all the States. 
Much interest attended the result in several particulars, —(1) the choice 
of a majority of the House of Representatives; (2) the election of 
State officers in New York, and (3) the municipal officers of New 
York city. The increase or diminution of the Populist vote in the 
West and South was also regarded with interest. 


THE result of the elections was a repetition of last year, the Repub- 
licans substantially carrying all the Northern States in which elections 
were held, and making inroads upon the Border States,—especially 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri. They have 
secured a large majority of the next House of Representatives,—proba- 
bly 220 out of 356 members. In New York they carry the State for 
Governor (Levi P. Morton), by 144,000 majority, and in the city the 
Fusion anti-Tammany municipal ticket (W. L. Strong, for Mayor), 
has from 40;000 to 50,000 majority. In the West the Populists have 
lost ground in Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska, but show increase of 
strength in some other States, though not enough to give them place. 
Pennsylvania’s Republican majority, (Governor, D. H. Hastings), is 
reported at this writing, 225,000; Ohio, over 100,000; Illinois, 50,000; 
Iowa, 40,000; Wisconsin, 20,000; Indiana, 25,000 to 40,000 ; Massa- 
chusetts, reported 60,000; Connecticut, 10,000. New Jersey is swept 
by the Republicans, who have a large majority of the Legislature; no 
general State ticket was chosen. 


THE triumph of the reform elements in New York city causes 
general satisfaction, and there will be, it is confidently believed, a 
clean, non-partisan, municipal administration. The shocking experi- 
ences of police corruption and partisanship with vice, by the Lexow 
Committee, have created a profound feeling amongst all classes. 


THE 29th of the present month has been designated as ‘‘ Thanks- 
giving Day’’ by the President. 


THE progress of military operations in China continues entirely 
favorable to the Japanese, and there have been rumors that China was 
about to appeal to other great nations to intervene in behalf of peace. 


CLUB RATES FOR 1895 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1895. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send the INTELLIGENCER aND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named 
below, for the amount stated “ for both.” 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1) 2.80 


‘N York Yearly Meeti Seal : WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES, 
of New York Yearly Meeting, a circular meet- ; . 
ing will be held at Granville, N. Y., on the 18th PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
inst., at I1a.m. Friends expecting to attend PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1). ......- - $275 SCRIBNER’s MaGazine, ($8) .......- #4 60 
the meeting will please notify Henry Dilling- THE INDEPENDENT, ($3) ........-- 4.60 THE CENTURY MaGazing, (4) ..... aad 
ham, Granville, N. Y. ne Harperr’s MaGazineE, ($4) .......-.- 1 
Jos. T. McDowe Lt, Clerk of Com. nee wane Spee seers eit —- ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4)... . 5.30 
- HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2) ..... 3.60 THE CosMOPOLITAN, ($1.50) .. . 3.80 
: | Uniow Sonat, ($1)... 2.2.2.2 2.90 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5)... . 6.60 
*,* A reception under the care of the Com- | — 3 Pe Sas Sesen, aa @) 4.60 
Best I sts of bers will be THE NaTIoN, (3) 8 ......+-- 4 80 ee Sethe te £0 FFs 
oe) ae eee eee NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5)... - . 6.10 
held in the parlor and library at 15th and Race Wenteen Bomem, Gl). .°s6 2 6 2 5 0x 2.50 er Sane OS. . < . ees ve 4.60 
streets, on Sixth-day evening, the oth inst., from Tue OvTLooK, ($83) ........... 402 pate op Ravenee eee. 450 
. yt. “ o'clock toy nT nonce Saag SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3) ....... 4.60 MorHeEr’s NuRsERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($1) 2.90 
o attend. . L. LUKENS c. ‘ 
’ Harper's Bazak, ($4).......... 5.30 SCATTERED SeEps, (90.50).......-.- 235 
: a = 4.30 LippINcoTT’s MaGaZINg, ($3). ...... 4.10 
*.* Owing to the Temperance Conference to | JOURNAL OF EpvucaTIon, ($2.50)... . . / Tus Fan Jounmal, @050)....... 220 
be held at Byberry on the t1th of next month, | Litre.u’s Livine Aow, ($8)... .... 9.10  Goop HOUSEKEEPING, (@2)........ 3.70 
it has been thought best to postpone the meeting | GARDEN aNp Forest, (S4)......-.- 5.10 OvR LITTLEONES AND THE NURSERY ($1.50) 3.30 


Cuas. Bonn, Clerk of Committee. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 





*,* Abington First-day Meeting will meet at 
11 o'clock until Fifth month 1. Mid-week meet- 
ings continue at Io o’clock. 


*,* Fairfax Quarterly Meeting will be held 
in Washington, Eleventh month 19; meeting for 
ministers and elders on Seventh-day preceding. 
There will be a committee at the meeting-house, 
1811 I street, N. W., from 12 to § o’clock, on 
Seventh-day, to furnish homes to all Friends not 
provided for. 

HANNAH H. HenprIckson, Clerk. 

*,* R. B. Nicholson, 523 Cooper street, 
Camden, N. J., desires usto inform Friends who 
intend attending Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, at 
Washington, D. C., that tickets at reduced rates 
can be obtained of her,—for those only that 
want to attend the meeting. 





*,* The visiting committee of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting has appointed a meeting for 
Divine worship, at Haverford meeting-house, 
on First-day venn, Eleventh month 11, at 
3 o'clock p. m. 

I. H. HILLporn, Clerk. 


*,* A Conference on Temperance and To- 


bacco, will be held under the care of Haddon- 
field Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on those 
subjects, in Friends’ meeting-house, Moorestown, 
N. J., First-day afternoon, Eleventh month 11, 
at 3 o’clock. 
Edward H. Magill and other visiting Friends 
will be present. All are cordially welcome. 
ELwoop HOLLINSHEAD, Jr., Clerk. 


*.* A conference will be held Eleventh 
month 11, at 2.30 p. m., at Byberry Friends’ 
meeting-house, under the care of the Temper- 
ance Committee of — Quarterly Meet- 
ing. S. C. JaMEs, Clerk. 

*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Penn’s Grove, on First-day after- 
noon, the 11th of Eleventh month, at 2 o’clock. 
SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk of Com. 


For 
Cleaning Silver 


there are many articles, good and 
bad—mostly bad—and but one 
best, and R 0 


SILVER cTR 07 oN 
ELEY SIG... 
Nearly a million housekeepers say 


it’s best; once tried, you'll so 


decide. 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO , 72 John St., New York 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest from the best manufactur- 
ers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and In- 
n Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wall 
‘apers in e clegant Colors and Gtrles, from the lowest 
to the highest grade made. 1 at lowest prices. 


HOWARD, THOMAS & BRO, 








Alfred J. Ferris, 


PRINTER. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphiets. 
Piaia Work, 







THE ONLY PERFECT 
Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Connelisville, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—I have been troubled with 
a spepsla for some years, I have been using 
ellin’s Food for some time, and find it very 
4 nourishing ; being forced to live entirely on 
liquids, Meilin’s Food is Just exactly what I 


Yours truly, James F. BEATTIE. 





Salem, Ore. 
We havea boy 9 months old who has been 

taking Mellin’s Food for * menthe he is 

healthy and happy. McCaRkL. 


SEND for our book, “ ao. Care and 
Foodiss | < a "7 mee 


Doliber-Goodale “Co., “Boston, eens 


A SPEC IAL LINE. Our own make Women’ > Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all meee 
and at all prices. We start at $2 fora good 


«oS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2% 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLpDERstox. M. BaLDERSTON. 


The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


Telephone 4036. 











ELEVATOR. 
TED BOOKLET 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


SALT WATER BATHS. 
FOR NEW ILL 
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Are you sure that your 
chimney fits your lamp? that 
the shape is right? See the 
“Index to Chimneys ”— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass, 


|Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
Soe. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 


send you 100 samples for eight cents. Pri 
to 50 cents a roll. — 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


“i “LINSPAR” | 


Our Specialty. 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 


Sample of work in our window. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 


“We perish ; we disappear; but heaven and earth 
remain, and the march of time goes on 
forever.” 


So goes the sale of 
Ingram’s Blended Roasted 
Coffee. 


Seven Pounds of it sent free, to any railroad sta- 
tion where the 5-cent package stamp can be used, 


on receipt of 
TWO DOLLARS. 


A Souvenir Slipper sent to any address for one 
2-cent stamp. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 


COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? ~~ 
answer and an honest opinion, write to 
UNN & CO., who have had nearly any years’ 
ence in the patent business. munica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of > 
formation concerning Patents and how to 
them free. eumages of 





tain sent Also a 
ical and scientific ry 
Patents taken rough. thonn & Co. receive 
al notice in as. Scientific American, and 
us are brought widely before th 


out cost to the inventor. This sp! 
issued . elegan 
i on of any scientific work in the 
a. = 
Buildi oa monthty 8 i: 
es, 25 cents 
plates, in 


bouses. with plans, enabling 
latest and secure adress 
MUNN t Co., New York, 361 Broapway 











Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
lighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


HENRY | 
De ait 
ELLIS. \snortn 394 8t. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 





HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, — 
Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen. 


112 N. 10th St. 








THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


N&W, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from | 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, = Laces, 

In Handkerchiefs In 8 hoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In = 

In Rugs, Mats, In Upholstery, 

In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Marit Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 


of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 


Philadelphia. 
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Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 

the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agricultural 


Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 


of the question. 








Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Montgomery ‘County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
8 1 an 7 to'serving families Office, 


North Eig! 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 








Baugh & Sons Company, 


20 S. Delaware Ave., 


Original 
Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS. 


Philadelphia. 





will be a useful, as well as an attractive feature, if a 
Jackson VENTILATING GRATE is used. 
heat four times the space of ordinary open fires. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 
Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


This will 


50 Beekman St., New York, 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found vety satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each .adver- 
tisement. gegy"When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 





The Provident Life and Trust Compan 
CAPITAL, $1,000 


e 409 Chestnut Street. 


of Philadelphia 
, FULLY PAID. e 


mSURES ves at A EE ASSIGNEE, moe ba DEPOSIT ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
RADIAN, TRUSTEE ASS MMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
sate ate Rati 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR B BROWN Vice-President, a and nd Actuary 
8 WING; Insurance Departmen BATON TO 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant mt Trust Offer 3 TOWNSENDS 
Assistant A Actuary’, a AYID 


= MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 13 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
y issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, bu’ 4 sedeumehio 
Sompaay’s ation ater re ye Sara interest at five per cent. per annum (tree of | State tax) pay- 
yable by check. 


ee 
C.G oe " Thomas Williams, ™* W. Biddle, 
arrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Je. e 
Dela Seah isaac H. Clothier, John B, Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Wl 
Francls R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
‘oseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lea, Stuart Wood. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DusreasLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INsURANOB 
at actual Ner Cosr. It is Pungty Murua; has Assers of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SuRpyvs of over Two and a Hairy Mriuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INOCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, 82,000,000 





~ GIRARD 


ure ae 





on Safe sett Wanents Denes fer. Ben 
. 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM 8. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciter. 


MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, HENRY TATNAL 
HN. BURROUGHS GEORGE ie TUCKER BiSPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHI 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz C. SIM 
BENJAMIN Ww. RICHARDS, FRANCIS r cow WEN, . HUTCHINSON. 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 





